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CONTRIBUTORS 


E. S. Craighill Handy, on the staff of the Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian History and Ethnology, was asked to contribute the 
article on “Culture and Education” at this time in view of the 
fact that an examination and definition of the Institute’s concern 
with cultural and educational problems in the Pacific is expected 
to be made during the Banff Conference this year, in preparation 
for the succeeding conference, which will major in these subjects, 
Dr. Handy is the author of numerous ethnological studies and of 
articles in the field of race and culture, and has been Associate 
Editor of PACIFIC AFFAIRS for the past year, in an honorary 
capacity. 

P. C. Chang, who is concerned with “Redirecting Educational 
Effort in China,” writes specifically of the incompatibility of the 
ancient Chinese “scholar-ideology,” still surviving in China today, 
with the modern educational concepts being imported from the 
West. Dr. Chang is Dean of the Middle School at Nankai Uni- 
versity, Tientsin, of which his brother, Dr. Chang Po-ling, is 
President. Both are among the foremost educators of China. The 
author of this article lectured in 1930 and ’31 as exchange Pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and in European universities. 


Helen Pratt, who contributes to this issue a thoughtful analysis 
of the newer American literature in educational theory (with 
reading list) and also a survey of current periodical and pamphlet 
material in the field of international education, is Curriculum 
Supervisor for the Territory of Hawaii, and is especially inter- 
ested in increasing the study materials for international under- 
standing in the schools. 


Teijiro Uyeda, who writes here of “The Future of Japan's 
Population,” is Professor in the Tokyo University of Commerce, 
and a specialist in population statistics and their implications. He 
sees a coming decline in the Island Empire’s current high rate of 
population increase. Professor Uyeda is engaged in a study of the 
population problem in Japan and her colonies and possessions for 
the Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Reviewers: Masamichi Royama (Japanese Government and 
Politics) is Professor of Political Science in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. Bruno Lasker (Japan und die Japaner, Ventures in 
Simpler Living—and briefs) is on the staff of the American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the author of “Filipino 
Immigration,” “Race Attitudes in Children,” etc., and editor of 
the 1931 “Problems of the Pacific.” Joseph Barnes (Agricultural 
Russia and the Wheat Problem) is on the research staff of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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Culture and Education 


WHat IS THE CULTURAL DESTINY OF PACIFIC PEOPLES? 
By E. S. CraicHitt HANpy 


Is “Culture” of immediate practical importance in a world of pressing 
material needs, whose salvation depends on “economic planning”? . . . What 
is the end that should be subserved by any planned control of the streams of 
modern cultural development amongst Pacific peoples? 

In facing the various implications of the term “Culture” as used in the 
questions above, this article first defines and then examines content, growth, 
revolution and education in relation thereto. 


DEFINITION 


WHAT is culture? A cultured man or woman will respond, 

“Civilization,” “The flower of a nation’s thought,” “The 
cream of creative endeavor,” “The precious residuum of heritage 
and endowment that is perpetuated through the ages”; or, ‘““Moral 
and intellectual refinement,” ‘Aesthetic sensitivity,’ “Taste and 
discrimination,” “Disciplined behavior.” 

For the man of culture, Matthew Arnold’s definition suffices— 
“Culture is the acquainting of ourselves with the best that has been 
known and said in the world, and thus with the history of the 
human spirit.’ 

“That which fills leisure time” has a growing popularity as a 
definition acceptable to cultured minds whose breadth is not 
limited by the bounds of the civilization or class in which they 
have been nurtured and cultured. For the intelligentsia, refined art, 
literature and recreation; for common folk, popular art, lore and 
festivities. Today, the reputable “movies,” the better popular 
music, and the less objectionable amusements of the masses. In 
bourgeois America and Colonial Europe, the “worthwhile” 
literature that is read, the “good music” and “good plays” on the 


Note—“Cultural Conflict and Control,” or “the contact of cultures in the Pacific and the 
problem of education,” was the third of three general areas marked out for exploration by 
the Program Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations following the Shanghai Confer- 
ence in 1931—Editor. 

‘Literature and Dogma, Preface. 
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screen or stage. In the “old countries’—Europe, China and Japan 
—the workingman’s participation in folk art and festivities by 
way of recreation; the singing of the herdsman, sailor, vendor 
mother or mourner; the story-telling of the rural bard and the 
dancing and festivals of villagers are acceptable as ‘culture’ to the 
majority who have themselves any “breadth of culture.” By 
probably the peasant’s toil and the laborer’s “job,” the strictly 
technical abilities of workers in all walks of life, and certainly the 
crudities of savage custom, would not be considered “culture,” 
Yet in modern usage, these make up the major part of culture. 

E. B. Tylor, the pioneer analyst in the nineteenth century oj 
the customs of primitive folk, wrote in his “Primitive Culture’: 
“Culture or civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, i; 
that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society.” 

Modern students concerned with the unravelling of the fabric: 
of primitive as well as advanced civilizations follow Tylor’s all. 
inclusive usage. ‘The culture of any people,” writes Professor 
Roland B. Dixon,* “comprises the sum of all their activities, 
customs and beliefs.” He says: 


The term culture has come to be used by anthropologists, sociologists, 
and others as a designation for that totality of a people’s products and 
activities, social and religious order, customs and beliefs which, in the case 
of the more advanced, we have been accustomed to call their civilization. 
We speak of Egyptian, Greek, and Chinese, or of European or American 
civilization, for we regard these peoples and ourselves as civilized in con- 
trast with the great mass of uncivilized, barbarous, and savage peoples. 
But these latter have, as a matter of fact, their own cultures, “‘civiliza- 
tions” as definite and characteristic as those of their more favored relatives. 
Indeed, the Eskimo or the Australian aborigine, the Mongol, and the 
Congo Negro exhibit a far greater individuality in their modes of lite, 
customs and beliefs than did the Greeks and Romans, or than do the Ital- 
ians, Germans, or English of today. Culture is thus a better term to use 
than civilization when we are discussing mankind as a whole, or compar- 
ing one people with another, for it carries with it no connotation of high 
or low, of advancement or degeneration, and may be used without pre)- 
udice in reference alike to primitive savages or to ourselves. 


Another distinguished anthropologist, while employing the 
term culture in this broad sense, prefers a restricted meaning for 
civilization. Dr. B. Malinowski draws the following distinction’ 
“The word culture is at times used synonymously with civilization, 
but it is better to use the two terms distinctively, reserving civiliza- 
tion for a special aspect of more advanced cultures.” 


"Vol, i,:9:.4. 
* The Building of Cultures, Scribner’s, New York, 1928, p. 3. 
* Article on “Culture” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 621. 
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Japa & 4 This definition is one that should meet with general approval, 
Hes by Be for it releases “culture” for the all-inclusive use required by " 
endor ' modern students of society, but leaves us ‘“‘civilization”’ to indicate 
nd the | the more refined, superior or advanced elements, phases and types 
he of cultural development. 

trictly JR CONTENT 

ly the 

ture.” CIENCE, often brutal to the refined sensibilities of the élite of 
. the older school of human values, has laid cultures of all grades 
ury of J upon its dissecting table and has subjected the intricacies of their 
we”? _ physiology and anatomy to the most minute exploration. The oper- 
nse, is [ations of these modern academicians in their cultural laboratories 
ioral, J have revealed, underlying the visible and diverse culture of 
yman {— humanity, a skeleton or frame whose structure is universal. 

# Dr. Clark Wissler,® out of the methodology of his researches 
abrics, J as an anthropologist, educes his basic “Culture Scheme” or uni- 
's all. [versal frame or pattern, as follows: 
fessor 
vitie, WISSLER’S CULTURE SCHEME 

1. Speech 
2 bs Languages, writing systems, etc. 

: 2 2. Material Traits 
n. a. Food habits 
n ‘ b. Shelter 
id q c. Transportation and travel 
: 4 d. Dress 
‘ : e. Utensils, tools, etc. 
; ‘ f. Weapons 
4 g. Occupations and industries 
e 4 3. Art 
. ‘ Carving, painting, drawing, music, etc. 
' : 4. Mythology and Scientific Knowledge 
5. Religious Practices 
a a. Ritualistic forms 
the b. Treatment of the sick 
; for ; c. Treatment of the dead 
oil ; 6. Family and Social Systems 
“i a. The forms of marriage 


b. Methods of reckoning relationship 
c. Inheritance 

d. Social control 

e. Sports and games 


*Man and Culture, Crowell, New York, 1923, p. 74. 
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7. Property 
a. Real and personal 
b. Standards of value and exchange 
c. Trade 


8. Government 
a. Political forms 
b. Judicial and legal procedures 


9. War 


Simplifying Wissler’s pattern, and adapting it to the needs of 
the student of political science and cultural contacts in the colonial 
world, Professor Nicholas J. Spykman® suggests the following 
scheme, which is better suited to use as a guide to orderly discus- 
sion of problems of civilization in the large: 


A. Speech 
B. Economic Organization 

1. Material traits 

2. Occupations 

3. System of production and exchange 
C. Social Organization 


D. Political Organization 
1. Government 
2. Law 


E. Ideological Superstructure 


This simple yet comprehensive frame is capable of being used 
for various other purposes equally as well as for sociological classi- 
fication. It would, for instance, make an excellent basis for the 
general consideration of education in all its phases and in relation- 
ship to society as a whole. It might even serve as a guide in plan- 
ning an educational program, or even as a basis for determining 
comprehensive curricula. Its one deficiency is its failure to estab- 
lish a distinct category for the cultural phenomena of aesthetic 
expression. 

National and local cultures, such as the Chinese or the 
Arabian, forms of civilization like the Buddhistic, or social 
systems like monarchy and communism, are but modes which 
differ in content and evaluation but do not depart from the funda- 
mental cultural scheme or pattern. The frame of culture is some- 
times described as a secondary environment. It arises out of the 
fundamental biological and social needs of human existence— 
namely, feeding, breeding, and the need for protection. It Is a 
frame whose form and substance may vary, but whose essential 


*“The Social Background of Asiatic Nationalism,” in the American Journal of Sociology 
Vol. XXXII, No. 3, November, 1926. 
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structural elements are universally the same, being determined by 
the unvarying psycho-physical constitution of man, reacting to and 
upon environment, which varies within fixed limits. Culture as a 
phenomenon is, therefore, more fundamental and permanent than 
any of the transient forms it assumes or any of the unique elements 
it may create under varying circumstance of time, place, and 
human inventiveness. 

In any discussion of culture or civilization in the large, in 
contradistinction to the analysis of particular cultures, it is neces- 
sary to maintain an even balance between the old and restricted 
sense of the word with its connotation of that which is precious in 
human living, and the modern all-inclusive academic usage. In 
the Pacific, as throughout the world today, a new world culture is 
emerging through processes of natural selection and mutation, 
assimilation and transmutation. In this process, it is to be hoped, 
much of “the best that has been known and said,” and much in the 
way of material achievements and aptitudes, in East and West and 
amongst civilized and savage folk, will be carried over rather than 
abandoned. 

But if it is the total welfare of humanity, or, let us, say, of 
Pacific peoples, with which we concern ourselves, it is not the 
refinements and best achievements alone that must be considered, 
but the whole framework of culture— using the word now in the 
anthropological sense—and in particular the practical details in 
their integral relationships. It is the substance of civilization by 
which men live, not the polish. 

Is it political issues or international problems that are dis- 
cussed? Then economics and trade must be the starting point of 
discussion. But these cannot be considered except in the light of 
relative standards of living. Are standards of living rising? Then 
the social order will be modified, and government must adapt itself 
to its change: all institutions—education, religion, social usages— 
will take on new forms, content and relationships. The ideological 
superstructure and even speech will pass through consequent 
modifications, and political issues and international problems will 
be met with new principles and points of view, and the tools and 
means of communication will be of a new sort. It is precisely this 
total readjustment of the delicately integrated elements of civiliza- 
tion in the whole body of human culture that is going on today 
before our eyes in Russia, in America and all around the Pacific 
with such kaleidoscopic rapidity that those who apprehend the 
oe and momentum of the revolution stand amazed and dazed 

efore it. 
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GROWTH 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS conceive of culture and civilization as 

evolving through the interaction of a complex of influences. 
There is the HERITAGE from the past, the subsoil of any given cul- 
ture. This heritage, in and of itself, is subject to slow change, for 
nothing in nature or culture is static. It is as erroneous to suppose 
that Chinese culture has been static as to say that any biological 
form is fixed (and in the Pacific Islands even archaic forms of 
snails are mutating under our very eyes). With the conservative 
Chinese, family, speech, institutions—the whole gamut of culture 
—has been and is equally as subject to change as has been the life 
and speech of the volatile Polynesians, though the rates of growth 
and degeneration have been slow in the case of one, rapid for the 
other, due to racial and environmental differences. 

Heritage everywhere and in all periods of history has been and 
is subject to constant modification as a result of contact with neigh- 
bors or through the acquisition of new traits brought from else- 
where by agencies of INTERCHANGE of things and thoughts. To 
regard the great civilizations of the world as separate plants 
flourishing on isolated patches of earth, as Spengler would have us 
do, is to disregard the history of communication and exchange 
which has existed concurrently with indigenous cultural growth 
from the Paleolithic age when men consorted with glaciers and 
presumably exchanged fish for flints, to our own Chaotic era when 
we are juggling with fires of dissolution and creation because com- 
merce and communication have become so intensified that our 
very interdependence may be the cause of total disruption. 

Heritage is ever subject to modification under the relentless 
pressure of ENVIRONMENT; that is, of Nature and her forces, 
especially when a people move into a new habitat. The Eastern 
Aryans coming from a colder climate and nomadic life and enter- 
ing the plains and valleys of the Indus and Ganges in the second 
millennium B. C. had to modify their habits as quickly and as 
thoroughly as did the Western Aryans from Europe when they 
found the Americas waiting to be wrested from primordial sleep 
in the lap of Nature. 

Finally, human intelligence, manifesting itself in DISCOVERY 
and invention, inevitably changes both the content and the course 
of cultures, unless a people have become sterile through senility or 
isolation, in which case change will equally occur through degen- 
eration. Here the creativeness of the Chinese, with their list of 
primary contributions to the civilization of the whole world, again 
proves the fallacy of the belief that this has been a static civiliza- 
tion. And India, sleeping these many centuries, is found, as her 
secrets and the forgotten records of her arts and crafts, her physics 
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and psychics slowly emerge to the world’s knowing, to have a 
record of creativeness by which all humanity is now benefiting 
equally, a record as distinguished as that of the canny, aggressive 
Semites and the restless, hungry Euro-Americans.‘ As to China, 
the land of the paper mulberry, we owe those precious media of 
record and communication, paper and printing, so from India, a 
land of cotton, were taken the weaving techniques which indus- 
trialized old England and New England. These examples may 
serve to illustrate INTERCHANGE, ENVIRONMENT, and DISCOVERY as 
factors modifying cultural HERITAGE. 

Anthropologists and sociologists in general would agree with 
Dr. A. D. A. De Kat Angelino,* that the process by which civiliza- 
tions are created is mainly one of synthesis. Challenging Spengler’s 
morphological interpretation of history, Dr. De Kat Angelino 
writes : 


What seems to be the birth of a culture is only the meeting point of 
innumerable active factors, such as landscape, climate, popular charac- 
teristics, outside cultural influences, etc. Culture never was the creator: 
it is the creature. 


Championing a universal conception of mankind and the unity 
of all culture, this author continues: 


Culture is not really a localized growth. It is a burning source of 
energy, warmth, and light, which can call forth in all countries and under 
all climates innumerable and varied forms of growth. The philosophy 
which inspired Western policy is based upon this universal conception of 
history. It believes in the universal one-ness of mankind, although a unity 
of tendency and direction is not yet possible, while an actual or potential 
uniformity is undesirable. Differences that can be observed from country 
to country do not affect this potential unity. It is sufficiently confirmed 
by the fact, established hundreds of times in the course of history, that a 
creative response to outside influence has always been and still is manifest 
in the cultural growth of all groups of mankind. 


This conception Oswald Spengler would, I believe, reject. For 
him, the borrowing of traits by a civilization is indicative not of 
growth, but of decay. Cultures are neither resultants of combina- 
tions of factors, nor do they take form or expand by agglomeration 
and accretion. Culture growth is morphological, not mechanical 
(as is implied by the word synthesis, from tithemi, to place together, 
as chemical elements combine). As organic forms, civilizations 
have their life cycles exactly as have human beings. 


"In his Building of Cultures, already cited, Professor Dixon gives a masterly analysis 
of the part played by environment, discovery and invention, and “diffusion” or dissemination 
of traits of culture, in the process of natural building by which civilizations are made. See 
also Culture and Progress, by W. D. Wallis, McGraw, New York, 1930. 


“Colonial Policy, University of Chicago Press, 1931, Vol. 1, p. 112. 
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A culture is born in the moment when a great soul awakens out of 
the proto-spirituality of ever-childish humanity, and detaches itself, a form 
from the formless, a bounded and mortal thing from the boundless and 
enduring. It blooms on the soil of an exactly-definable landscape, to which 
plant-wise it remains bound. It dies when this soul has actualized the full 
sum of its possibilities in the shape of peoples, languages, dogmas, arts, 
states, sciences, and reverts into the proto-soul.® 


Spengler sees history as: 


the drama of a number of mighty cultures, each springing with primitive 
strength from the soil of a mother region to which it remains firmly bound 
throughout its whole life-cycle; each stamping its material, its mankind, 
in its own image; each having its own idea, its own passions, its own lite, 
will and feeling, its own death. . . . I see world-history as a picture of 
endless formations and transformations, of the marvelous waxing and 
waning of organic forms.!° 


The truth lies, of course, in the anthropological, the synthetic, 
and the morphological conceptions of the building and growth of 
civilization. A civilization takes root in the soil of its land, it 
builds its substance out of that soil and is moulded by its total 
natural environment, as in a living body. But, like other organic 
forms, the cultural body of a civilization is receptive to other 
living elements that have the needed affinity to form and functional 
processes, so that these elements may be engrafted upon or within 
the body of culture, as skin, members, organs, even bone, in animal 
bodies may be grafted, or wood and bark in trees. Foreign archi- 
tecture in Japan is generally unsuited both to locale and function; 
but foreign dress is found essential in the round of modern affairs. 
The educating of young Hindus to be pseudo-Englishmen and of 
young Filipino peasants to be “white collar” Americans has re- 
sulted in creating alien strata in social structures which have no 
place in the functional body of the Indian or Philippine cultures 
as organisms rooted in the soil of tradition and environment. But 
in India the railway and the vernacular press, which have become 
indispensable integral parts of native Indian life, and in the Philip- 
pines public works and the organization of public health, are 
genuine grafts that have grown to be vital adjuncts to the living 
stock of indigenous civilization. 


REVOLUTION 


HERE are few but will admit today that progress has sounded 
the deathknell of the old organic cultural forms in Europe and 
Asia. The heritages of the rich old cultures—those that have 
sprung out of the soil of lands like Greece and Italy in Europe, 


* The Decline of the West, Knopf, New York, Vol. I, p. 106. 
* Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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China and Japan in Asia—and the civilizations built around reli- 
gion, notably Christianity and Buddhism, which have fertilized 5 
countless local growths, and whose stocks have been engrafted 
upon the roots of folk cultures over vast areas—these ancient 
heritages are waning before modernism. There is likelihood that 
much precious treasure of human effort and talent, much of the 
finest that man has achieved through his ardor for self-expression 
through culture, may here vanish quickly if the minds of the youth 
of the Pacific are not rooted and fed in the soil of tradition, while 
their outer lives grow and flourish in the showers and sunlight of 
modernism. In meeting the inevitable change, Japan has con- 
sistently followed the principle of engrafting the new upon the old. 
Whether her conservatism, which has meant the perpetuation of 
medievalism within a shell of modernism, is an example to be 
followed cannot be guessed at this writing; but the value of the 
policy will be known in the present decade according to the success 
or failure of the old order in its present stupendous experiment in 
conquest and diplomacy. Rather than engraft modernism upon 
tradition, the accepted principle in China is the establishment of 
a new order within which that which is of value in the old will be 
permitted to survive, while the useless weeds of tradition will be 
rooted out. Does Japan’s policy insure continued organic growth? 
Can China achieve a spiritual rebirth and physical regeneration? 
Time alone can tell. 

It would seem that in the world today it is only in Russia that 
a body of humanity is caught up in a labor which may deliver to 
mankind a new culture. Whether delivery will come successfully 
remains to be seen. Some believe the process to be abortion. Some 
say the promised child was fathered by the devil. And it appears 
by no means certain that the new civilization to which communism 
hopes to give birth will be a living form—it may be stillborn— 
for the experiment in Russia represents a novel method of cul- 
tural reproduction. The communist procedure appears to be one, 
not of growth, synthesis, or the response to impinging forces, but 
rather of fabrication. It is like an effort to produce a living form 
ina laboratory. Government and society, institutions and industry, 
morals and ideas, art and recreation are planned to fit the scheme 
of class struggle with proletarianism as the goal, exactly as a bridge 
is drawn and built to span a given space and reach the other side. 
The communist leaders and their aides are experimenters and “cul- 
tural engineers” who have set themselves no less a problem than 
the creating, according to preconceived plan, of the total organism 
of a new civilization based upon a wholly material foundation. If 
the plan is in all ways materialistic, as some of its enemies like to 
believe, perhaps the communist culture will never have life—it 
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will indeed be stillborn. But can a scheme whose ceniral purpose 
is humanitarian and whose creators and servants are inspired by 
genuine religious zeal, not to say fanaticism, be wholly material. 
istic? It may be that the plan that now appears quite mechanical 
is merely the first manifestation of the birth of a new idea and of 
a new culture. 

Communism, like Americanism, is strongly imbued with the 
sense of a world mission. German Kultur flourished on the inspira. 
tion of this conception in the heydey of national ambition, much as 
Japanese culture is now reported to have a pan-Asiatic destiny. 
But communistic universalism differs from cultural imperialism 
in-that the inspiring motive is loyalty to the interests of a group of 
revolutionists who believe themselves to represent the masses of 
humanity as a whole rather than to a national heritage and destiny. 


HE conception of a universal culture is as old as is the vision of 

world horizons. In the wake of Alexander’s conquest of the 
then known world, the Greeks carried their civilization. From 
North Africa and Asia Minor to Britain, the culture of Rome laid 
foundations in brick and stone, in law and religion, that still under- 
lie the structure of European culture. But it has been the great 
ethical religions—Buddhism, Christianity and Islam—with their 
principles of universal salvation, each having its body of civiliza- 
tion built around its ethical concepts and patterned upon the cul- 
ture of the land in which it arose, that have really established a 
degree of cultural universality to the extent of their respective 
areas of influence. 

Today the mechanism of a universal or world culture is spread- 
ing rapidly through every channel of modern communication. 
This is Western Culture. Europeanism, Americanism and Com- 
munism are but forms of this new pattern and mode of life. In 
principle its basic trait is the systematized organization of all prac- 
tical instrumentalities of human existence: government, law, com- 
munication, commerce, education, health, recreation. Its scientific 
procedures with their industrial and mechanical equipment and 
processes are commonly termed Western Civilization. But these 
procedures are no more civilization in the restricted sense of the 
word than a typewriter is literature or the ink-pad and brush of 
the Chinese scholar is calligraphy. It is not even the mechanism 
of a civilization as yet, for its parts do not now form an integrated 
whole, and they never will so long as competition is the principle 
of the interrelationship of its elements. The perfected instrumen- 
talities of modern Westernism are still but means by which a world 
culture of the future will be created. There is no world civiliza- 
tion today: but our globe is swarming with pioneers of all races— 
administrators, doctors, business men and teachers—who are laying 
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the ground plan of a world culture. They are clearing away the 
forests and underbrush of tradition. While they do this, as in all 
pioneering, there is vast waste, for much that is precious in the 
great old civilizations rooted in local soils is being needlessly 
destroyed. 

The expansive movement of modern world culture is more in 
the nature of a flood at the present time than of planned irrigation. 
If the cultural landscape of our globe will be better irrigated and 
fertilized by a process than can be likened to the flooding of the 
plains when the Yangtze Kiang breaks its dykes, then we should 
leave to natural forces our human destiny. But the way of hu- 
manity is to control nature, to channel and utilize its forces, or at 
least to create protective agencies. It is, therefore, a time when the 
topography and flow of the total cultural landscape should be 
estimated, and the means of utilizing or controlling the flood waters 
of humanity’s cultural destiny should be appraised. 

Here in the Pacific we should perhaps begin with a simple 
question: What is the cultural destiny of Pacific peoples? At pres- 
ent the condition of all those living about and in the Pacific is one 
of biculturism, comparable to bilingualism. Whether it be in the 
Americas, Asia, the Antipodes, or in the large and small islands 
of the Pacific, whether it be college professor, business man, 
farmer or sailor, we are living a double cultural life, with our roots 
in traditional heritage and our foliage in modernism. History is 
emphatic in its evidence as to the nature of human destiny in this 
connection—cultural life has ever been a movement out of the past 
into the future. It is impossible to break wholly with the past; 
yet we live for the future. Therefore the present must take cogni- 
zance of both. In any effort at cultural planning, therefore, both 
tradition and heritage, present change tending to future condition, 
must be the twin headlights illuminating our road. 


EDUCATION 


DUCATION is, of course, the chief instrumentality of cultural 

manipulation and adjustment. It has been so recognized for 
millenia by Buddhism and Christianity. Itis enthusiastically seized 
upon as a means of moulding mass consciousness in this day of 
intense nationalism. 

Janus-like, education faces both past and future. It is on the 
one hand the agency of perpetuation of tradition, and in conserva- 
tive countries like Japan, England, and Italy, its chief function is 
the maintenance of the established cultural design. But it is ever 
facing the future, and present change may in a milieu like that of 
Russia or of China transform it almost wholly into an instrument 
of revolution and reconstruction. 
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In the Pacific as a whole it seems that education must subserye 
both functions, spanning the gulf between heritage and modernity 
as perfectly as possible, for nowhere are there more deeply rooted 
cultural heritages adapted to unique environments which are inde. 
structible and essential to the well-being of the various peoples: 
while, equally, there is no part of the globe, except Russia, that has 
been and is being subjected to the flood of modernism with greater 
intensity. If, in the Pacific, education is to be the chief instru. 
ment of cultural planning, may our educators take cognizance 
equally of heritage and of modernism. The maintenance of this 
even balance will perhaps become the broad function of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations through its various activities, channels, 
and agencies. 

Enthusiasts for education are inclined to regard it as the crea- 
tive force of our modern times. It threatens to become a new 
religion. Yet it is well to remember that education is not a creator 
of culture. It is but one of many media. Others are the family and 
the state, language, craft and industry, art and recreation, even 
nature itself when it has been adapted and modified to the cultural 
mould of the national consciousness as in Japan and China, Italy, 
and England. The culture pattern underlies all the functions of 
society, forms them and utilizes them. The spirit of a culture, the 
creature of mind, externalizes and uses as instrumentalities these 
and all other aspects of civilization. In our time it is particularly, 
but not exclusively, education that is one creative instrument. 

The question, is “culture” of immediate practical importance 
in a world of pressing material needs, whose salvation depends on 
“economic planning,” seems to find a weighty affirmative in the 
fact that James Y. C. Yen, whose plans and accomplishments at 
Ting Hsien are of the most practical order, places CULTURAL EDU- 
CATION (with subheadings: Literacy Promotion, Research in School 
Type of Education, Drama, Radio and Culture Center), first in 
his program of activity in his experiment in organizing and cre- 
ating a modern county community in China. Economic Improve- 
ment, Public Health, and Citizenship Training follow Cultural 
Education.” 

Nowhere have the possibilities of education as an instrument 
for moulding culture been more thoroughly grasped or theory and 
practice crystallized with such clarity and ruthless calculation as 
in Soviet Russia. Whether or not one likes the communist ideal 
and plan for humanity, whether or not one believes it morally right 
to indoctrinate and cast in fixed moulds the minds of the oncoming 
generation, the precision of communist practice in education calls 
for admiration. 


" Pacific Affairs, December 1932, pp. 1065-69. 
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Albert P. Pinkevitch, in “The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic,””” distinguishes two phases of the educational process 
and designates these phases as NURTURE and INSTRUCTION. NUR- 
TURE is the developing in the individual of “his native biologically 
and socially useful qualities”. But unless this development “reflects 
the existence of a certain system ... it should not be called nur- 
ture.” “Unless the process is directed toward a definite goal it can 
scarcely be called systematic” (p. 3). INSTRUCTION has as its 
purpose the creating in the individual of “a complete and definite 
outlook upon the world and of making accessible to hirn the knowl- 
edge necessary for the selection and practicing of an occupation” 
(p. 4). Elsewhere he says: 


By way of summary we may state that the aim of nurture and general 
instruction in Soviet Russia is to aid in the all round development of a 
healthy, strong, actively brave, independently thinking and acting man, 
acquainted with the many sides of contemporary culture, a creator and 
warrior in the interests of the proletariat and consequently in the final 
analysis in the interests of the whole of humanity. 

In the words of the accepted program, “The school must be not only a 
vehicle of the principles of communism in general, but also an instrument 
through which the proletariat may affect the proletarian and non-prole- 
tarian strata of the laboring masses with a view to training up a generation 
capable of finally establishing communism” (pp.28-29). 


One wonders, with John Dewey,'* whether the new generation, 
released from tradition, may not on its own part create a social 
system differing as much from the communist “plan” as that plan 
differs from the old order. And, while admiring the humanitarian 
motive behind the communist ideal, one can only wish the sectar- 
ianism of communism could be modified so that its note of univer- 
salism, as reflected in education, could be in consonance with that of 
the advanced educators of the rest of Europe who are striving for 
an international-mindedness in youth, which is based on compre- 
hension and appreciation of the relative values of various forms of 
society and modes of culture alive today in the world. It is this 
broad appreciation, surely, that is the sine gua non of Pacific 
harmony. 


NE of the most satisfying definitions of culture is this by John 

Dewey :** “It denotes the type of emotion and thought that is 

characteristic of a people and epoch as a whole, an organic intel- 
lectual and moral quality.” 


“Translated from the Russian by Nucia Perlmutter and edited by George S. Counts, 
published by the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1929. 


7 ,. Impressions of Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary World, New Republic Press, New 
ork, 1929, 


“«The Crisis in Culture,” New Republic, March 19, 1930, p. 123. 
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This educational pragmatist and social empiricist points oy, 
that the fact that in America “the cultural problem must }. 
reached through economic roads is testified to by our educationa| 
system,” for this system is formulated in terms of economic ends 
He considers that schools 


are the formal agencies for the formation of those mental attitudes. 
those modes of feeling and thinking, which are the essence of a distinctive 
culture. But they are not the ultimate formative forces. Social institu- 
tions, the trend of occupations, the pattern of social arrangements, are the 
finally controlling influences in shaping minds. 

If, then, I select education for special notice, it is because education— 
in the broad sense of formation of fundamental attitudes of imagination, 
desire and thinking—is strictly correlative with culture in its inclusive 
social sense. It is because the educative influence of economic and political 
institutions is, in last analysis, even more important than their immediate 
economic consequences. .. . 

When the patterns that form individuality of thought and desire are 
in line with activating social forces, that individuality will be released for 
creative effort. Originality and uniqueness are not opposed to social nur- 
ture ; they are saved by it from eccentricity and escape. .. . 

A new culture expressing the possibilities in a machine and material 
civilization will release whatever is distinctive and potentially creative in 
individuals, and individuals thus freed will be the constant makers of a 
continuously new society.!5 


Thus modern education, the correlative of culture in shaping 
minds, has, for its most creative proponent in America, as its ulti- 
mate aim the release of individuality through social integration. 
This is certainly the end that should be subserved by any planned 
control and direction of the streams of modern cultural develop- 
ment amongst Pacific peoples, for culture exists for man in the 
ultimate analysis, not man for culture. The means to this end is the 
development of a social sense that will extend the range of vision 
to the international horizon, and the creation in the individual of 
a sense of responsibility toward humanity as a whole. The creation 
of the new world culture therefore calls for the rounding of 
personality through the circle of all humanity. The ultimate 
dependence of concrete personality is upon biological and social, 
reflected in economic, needs. 

But our ultimate purpose in living is to be happy. So, as we 
plan, we ever cling to the vision of a world civilization of the 
future, a creation of simplified efficiency and beauty, when the 
creativeness of man shall have been released through intelligent 
control of self and things. 

“The world itself will demand, and win, bread; we must do 
our best to help it—but we must also keep alive in its heart the 
love of the dancing star.”””® 


8 Ibid., pp. 124, 126. 
*E. Merrill Root, in The World Tomorrow, October 19, 1932. 
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nut | | Redirecting Educational Effort in China 
cational JE _ By P. C. CHanc 5 
ic ends ; 
VERY often is the comment made that education on paper is apt 

to be very different from education in practice. What appears 


udes, : phe 
most readily on paper are statistics, schedules, plans, and other 


ICtiyv 
titu- | intricacies of system and organization. These intricacies are 
e the | devised principally for the convenience and comprehension—and 
- sometimes consolation!—of administrators. 
ic & China is avowedly passing through a phase of cataclysmic 
usive ' transformation in all departments of her national life. The com- 
tical _ plexities and unaccountable irregularities that necessarily accom- 
diate pany such a process are plainly evident in all parts of the political 
_ machinery. Education, as a political function, has in recent years 
t= _ been replanned and “reorganized” more than once. Governmental 
nur- | orders have all demonstrated good intention and often sound judg- 
' ment. But it is not often that the actual workings in concrete 
rial | instances show perceptible signs of improvement. The situation 
An ' is unavoidably complex and often, apparently, inextricably con- 
. _ fusing. While attempts are being made to effect changes in the 
organizational aspects of the school system, should we not look 
haping [fF into the motivation of that effort, and into the ideology pervading 
ts ulti: [the minds of the Chinese people in regard to education? What is 
ration. | ‘their traditional conception of education? Are they not carrying 
lanned — ‘that conception over into the imported formula for a modern 
velop. JE school system? And, may not the baffling situation be somewhat 
in the JB clarified if we can ascertain the form of the old ideology that is 
‘isthe [— playing havoc with the new formula? 
vision : 
ualof \WHILE foreign influences can easily be traced in the shaping 
eation : of the imported educational system during the past thirty 
ng of JF years, the respect for education—or, more specifically, the respect 
imate J —_— for learning—has had a long history in China. When one is deal- 
ocial, ing with a culture as time-honored as the Chinese, one must be 


_ constantly reminded of the potency and pervasiveness of tradi- 
as we J _—‘ tional ideas that remain obstinately operative in the minds of the 


f the people. Because of their high regard for learning throughout the 
n the ages, there is a very deep-rooted conception of education, which, in 
igent the eagerness to see the new school system quickly set up, has not 

been taken into due consideration. What is this traditional con- 
st do ception of education? To answer briefly, we may say, it is the 
t the long-habituated view of education as the specific preparation for 


becoming a “scholar.” 
The place of the “scholar” in Chinese society is in many 
respects a unique one. Professor Holcombe, of Harvard Uni- 
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versity, in a recent book, “The Chinese Revolution,” has given q 
special name to the form of political constitution of the China of 
the old days. He calls it, | think very aptly, “The Scholastic 
Empire.” The scholar was indeed the keystone in the arch of 
Chinese political and social life. 

The scholars in the old days, although important in social] 
position and enjoying distinctive prestige, did not form a special 
caste. They were one of the four traditional vocational groups, 
namely, the scholar, the farmer, the artisan, and the merchant. 
This classification did not actually embrace all the occupations of 
the people, and was at no time strictly adhered to. However, the 
position of those who passed successfully the Civil Service exam- 
inations—that is, those who earned the right of being acknowledged 
as scholars—was ever secure in social esteem. It was the scholars 
who could enter the much-coveted officialdom of the empire. 
Education, then, aimed mainly and specifically at the preparation 
of the scholar. The motivation in educational effort was avowedly 
“to elevate one’s reputation and to bring renown to one’s parents.” 

If China had not come in contact with the modern world and 
if the outside world had not forced the Chinese to a realization 
that, in order to exist as an independent people, they must readjust 
their social and political institutions and their methods of eco- 
nomic production, the old form of education would have gone on 
practically unaltered as it had for hundreds of years. When China 
maintained her state of splendid isolation, the type of education 
as they conceived it worked very well. Mr. Peffer, in his book 
with that rather startling title, “China: The Collapse of a Civili- 
zation,” generously granted that the old order of things was justi- 
fied in its own day. He wrote: “This education, then, has first of 
all provided a governing class which was trained, cultivated and, 
for its purpose, efficient. It was, besides, despite its deficiencies, 
an intellectual discipline, a philosophy and a code of manners. It 
produced scholars and gentlemen—men with a sense of responsi- 
bility, of noblesse oblige and of punctilio—and formulated these 
two as the ideals of the race. And no other race has more nearly 
approximated the attainment of its ideals than the Chinese have 
theirs” (p. 43). 

It is no time to regret vainly that the Chinese must make the 
necessary adjustment to the modern world. Whatever political 
and social justification there might have been for the scholar as a 
type—the distinctive product of the old education—and whatever 
achievements, moral, literary, and philosophical, the scholar might 
have contributed to the culture of China’s glorious past, the con- 
ception of education as the exclusive and specific preparation for 
the scholar is undeniably ill-suited for the China of the present 
hour. In fact, it is this narrow conception—still potent as a tradi- 
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tional ideology—that has brought confusion in educational effort 
and threatens to wreck the machinery of the new school system. 


[N order to test our theory that it is the ‘“scholar-ideology” 
that is playing havoc with the new formula of modern schools, 
we cannot do better than to try to explain by means of our hypoth- 
esis some of the weaknesses in the present school system that were 
observed by the League of Nations’ Mission of Educational Ex- 
perts and published in their report, “The Reorganization of Edu- 


cation in China.” 


(a) Primary Education 


While pointing out that in relation to its population China 
has far fewer pupils in its schools than most countries that have 
a modern school system, the League Mission also commented on 
the small number of pupils in the primary schools apportioned to 
each teacher: “In China far fewer pupils fall to the share of one 
primary school-teacher than is usual in countries where general 
education is more advanced. In China as a whole there are 20.3 
pupils to one teacher, whereas in many countries of a high stand- 
ard of education there are 2 or 3 times as many” (p. 81). 

Why do the people not avail themselves of the opportunity of 
sending their children to the primary schools? Is it merely because 
of their poverty? Undoubtedly, for those who are unable to pro- 
vide their children with clothing and for those who have to set 
their children to work, to send them to school is an impossibility. 
But among those who are farmers and artisans quite above the 
starvation margin there is still no manifest inclination to send their 
children to school. It is not exactly because they are “not very 
conscious of the value of education.” In fact, we may say, they 
take “education” to be something too highly valued for their own 
attainment, that is, something specifically designed for the prep- 
aration of the “scholar.” I have talked with fairly well-to-do 
farmers who are surely not affected by any lack of food and cloth- 
ing for their children, but who still feel obstinately and unrea- 
sonably about the inadvisability of sending their children to school. 
In their minds, the old classification of vocations still holds sway. 
They do not see that the farmer requires “education.” Inasmuch 
as their children will be farmers, they consider three or four years 
in a school as too much of useless luxury. The old ideology is 
keeping them back. 

This same ideology also explains the comparatively disadvan- 
tageous position of primary education in the regard of the people 
as compared with secondary and higher education. The League 
Mission remarked: “In China nowadays the endowment of a pri- 
mary school is a very different matter from the endowment of a 
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secondary school, and more especially a high school. In no coun- 
try with organized education is the primary school at such a dis. 
advantage” (p. 92). 

It is beyond argument that strenuous efforts should be put forth 
in the organization of compulsory education. But, unless the psy- 
chological factor is given due consideration, the details of the 
organizational scheme, such as the age at which children should 
be sent to school, the number of years required, the consolidation 
of village schools, etc., will by themselves, it is to be feared, merely 
serve to bewilder the common foik. The people must first of al] 
be divested of their notion of education as being solely a prep. 
aration for becoming a “scholar.” Perhaps better results can be 
achieved by not giving them formal schools as the beginning step. 
In the prevailing method of teaching in the primary schools 
today, the League Mission noticed, “too many books are used” 
(p. 96). Here, again, the influence of the old ideology. Knowing 
the force of the tradition, we should be constrained from relying 
too implicitly on the provision of formal schools. If effective 
education is ever to become widespread in China and to secure 
the understanding and codperat'n of the people, education should, 
as far as possible, not be given in terms of schools—the usual type 
as found in most modern systems—but in terms of concrete aids to 
the ways and means of making a living. We can but suggest here 
a re-direction of effort. Some practical experiments along this line 
of reasoning, I am happy to say, are being tried by educational 
workers in China. 


(b) Secondary Education 


One defect in secondary education noted by the League Mis- 
sion is that “Senior secondary education in China seems to us at 
present far too uniform in type. The number of pupils in voca- 
tional schools is extremely small compared with those taking a 
general course of a cultural character” (p. 109). In the minds of 
the parents who send their boys to secondary schools, then on to 
universities, the aim is not to prepare for a professional career in 
the broad sense of the term as it is understood in the West, but to 
prepare for a special calling, that of the “scholar.” A few may 
have assumed a modern point of view, but the majority are still 
influenced by the old ideology, though often in a veiled form. 
This explains why the far larger proportion of pupils in secondary 
schools strain their efforts and their families’ purses in pursuing 
studies preparing them to enter universities. The spectacle 1s, 
sometimes, quite pathetic. I have seen students, neither whose 
talents nor whose resources would qualify them to take a prepara- 
tory course in the secondary school, going through all sorts of per- 
formances, such as pleading special graces from their teachers 
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and borrowing money from their relatives, friends, and fellow- 
students, in order to satisfy their aspirations. 

Vocational education is not highly regarded. It is a fact that 
vocational schools do not have many students applying for admis- 
sion. One principal of a vocational school once characterized for 
me the types of students that now attend vocational schools: those 
who have failed in their examinations in the preparatory sec- 
ondary schools, those whose conduct has discouraged their families 
from aspiring toward a scholar’s career for them, and those who 
look for a way of making a living in the Vocational course—the 
third type should form the bulk, but they are not even the bare 
majority. 

Under the influence of the old ideology, it is but natural that 
“Senior secondary schools (and directly, though to a less extent, 
junior secondary schools) have hitherto been far too much domi- 
nated by the requirements, or supposed requirements, of the uni- 
versities” (p. 108). This phenomenon, it is true, is not unusual 
in Western countries, but the Chinese condition has a totally dif- 
ferent psychological background. 


(c) University Education 

In criticizing higher education, the League investigators be- 
came explicitly conscious of the ruling ideology. They observed: 
“The traditional preéminence which, in the China of the past, 
attached to the scholar as one of a leisured class exempt from 
manual labour, and with special opportunities of official employ- 
ment, still clings to the student, and is even heightened, in some 
cases, by the prestige surrounding the possession, or supposed 
possession, of Western knowledge” (p. 159). This is the under- 
lying condition of the so-called “university fever” that China has 
experienced recently. In less than a quarter of a century, more 
than fifty universities of more or less recognized standing—not 
mentioning the numerous private ventures that dignify themselves 
by the name of university—have been established. When the old 
Civil Service examinations were discontinued, the new univer- 
sities came to serve as the path to the much-coveted “scholardom.” 

The excessive conformity to type of instructions given in the 
universities and of courses taken by the students is a further evi- 
dence of the working of the old ideology. “More than one-third 
of the students are studying Law, including Political Science, and 
more than one-fifth the Liberal Arts. Just over one-tenth are 
studying Engineering, and just under one-tenth the Natural Sci- 
ences, while Agriculture, the scientific study of which is peculiarly 
vital to the future of China, accounts for only 3 per cent of the 
total number” (p. 150). 
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Another striking phenomenon is the difference between the 
salary of teachers in the universities and the salary of teachers jn 
primary schools. “Whilst in Europe the difference in the salary 
of a primary school teacher and of a teacher in a higher schoo] 
does not exceed 1:3 or 1:4, in China it is many times greater 
(1:20 or more)” (p. 52). This disparity in the scale of salaries 
should be diminished by raising the salaries of primary school 
teachers as far as financial resources allow, but the very fact that 
such a glaring disparity exists indicates clearly with what a pecul- 
iarly high regard university education is held in the minds of 
the people. 


T is not sufficient simply to explain weaknesses in the present 

school system by the “scholar-ideology.” We must proceed 
further and analyze the disastrous defects of the characteristic 
scholar from the point of view of modern demands. 

First, there is his bookishness and his reliance on the written 
word. The Chinese written language is a difficult one to acquire. 
The very mastering of it has always involved distinct social pres- 
tige and meant an advantageous opening to privileged positions. 
In the old days the wisdom of the race could be garnered from 
books and a faith in the written word was to that extent justifiable. 
This old regard for books and book-knowledge as carried over by 
the “scholar-ideology” is making for sad results among the stu- 
dents in the modern schools. Although the subjects they study are 
nominally modern, the extent to which they trust the written word 
word is sometimes piteous. Instead of memorizing classics, many 
students today are memorizing school texts—sometimes even texts 
in geometry and in chemistry. This form of mental exercise obvi- 
ously does not fit one to face concrete problems. It is also often 
noted that students are apt to consider a thing accomplished as 
soon as it is written on paper and announced. A ghost from the 
past threatens calamity for the present and the future! 

Another serious defect is the scholar’s servitude to bureau- 
cratic office-seeking. The scholars in the old days after having 
passed successfully the Civil Service examinations were given 
official posts in the administration of the empire. Their years 
devoted to book learning thoroughly disqualified them for any 
form of productive labor. In fact, it was their code that those who 
exercised their minds were distinctly separated from those who 
exercised their muscles. They lived off the produce of the people. 
Due to their dependence on official positions for a livelihood, they 
were often not over-scrupulous in choosing masters whom they 
would serve. The servitude that scholars as a type—there have 
been noble exceptions, of course—have shown to adventurous 
“militarists” in the past as well as in the present can hardly be 
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explained away by casuistry however ingenious. I am afraid the 
old mental outlook still persists among the graduates of modern 
universities. One critic has recently commented that whatever 
party comes into power and whatever form of political faith that 
party may represent—monarchy, republicanism, Kuomintang, or 
even communism—the scholars are always the officials; so long 
as they can procure a comfortable living, they can obey orders 
under any régime. This is a rather sadly magnified view of the 
situation, to be sure, but the real danger to the nation thus deriving 
from the “scholar-ideology” is only too obvious. 

Furthermore, the output of modern secondary and higher 
institutions is less well regulated as to numbers than were the 
scholars under the old order. In the past, when there was a surplus 
of those waiting for official positions, the government would order 
the suspension of Civil Service examinations for a period. Thus, 
the number of candidates for official positions was somewhat con- 
trolled by the available demands. With the coming into effect of 
the modern educational system, universities have multiplied in a 
feverish manner and they are pouring out their graduates by the 
thousands every year. The superfluous number of office seekers in 
society has contributed to political disorderliness, in such forms as 
nepotism and overcrowding of political positions, which account 
for general inefficiency and fear of bearing responsibility. 

The modern universities are chiefly situated in the big cities. 
The League Educational Mission observed: “In 1930, out of 
33,847 university students in China, 20,463, or 60 per cent, were to 
be found in two cities alone, Peiping and Shanghai. Six cities 
contained 27,506 students, or over four-fifths of the total number” 
(p. 147). The students of the modern secondary and higher schools 
usually spend from four to ten years in the cities away from the 
life of the rural districts where the bulk of the population resides. 
It is only natural that they should become rather estranged from 
what the ordinary people feel and think. This was a defect to 
which the old type of scholar was not very prone, because in the 
old days scholars were trained mostly in their own localities and 
crowded into the capital or provincial cities chiefly during times 
of the examinations. 

Living in the cities today costs much more than living in the 
country, and the expense involved in a modern education is many 
time the expense involved in the old type of scholar-preparation. 
In the old days, students with intelligence from poor families were 
often found among the successful candidates in the examinations 
and subsequently attained positions of eminence. Under the pres- 
ent conditions, the economic barrier is making the privilege of 
higher education available only to those who can afford to go to 
the cities to be educated. This state of affairs engenders two evils. 
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It cuts off the poor but naturally talented from the opportunity of 
leadership—this is not only a disadvantage for the persons con- 
cerned, but also a distinct loss for the nation. And, secondly, jt 
advances demands for a comparatively high standard of living on 
the part of modern university graduates. After being accustomed 
to the comforts of city life, very few of them would ever be willing 
to return to the country to live and serve. And their demands for 
a city standard of living force upon the country a leisure class that 
the country in its present state of economic production cannot very 
well support. Thus, more disorders in social employment—or 
unemployment—and more political schemes for seizing power and 
official jobs! 

The educational situation today is, indeed, truly serious! It js 
a crisis—and a calamity! What, then, is to be done to combat the 
“scholar-ideology”’? 


WwrHat follows is a brief description of one of the preliminary 
attempts made in combating the “scholar-ideology.” It is 
given here as an illustration of a new type of training in leadership. 
It seems to me that it is not sufficient simply to emphasize the 
importance of vocational schools and of engineering and agri- 
cultural courses. After the diagnosis we have made of the disease 
Chinese education is afflicted with, some more drastic prescription 
seems to be called for. To begin with, may we not boldly maintain 
that all students in the secondary schools, let us say—especially 
those preparing to enter universities—should cultivate some form 
of productive skill? It is in support of this suggestion that I am 
going to take the liberty of relating in outline form an experiment 
recently started in Nankai School. 

Nankai School, with its standing of nearly thirty years, is 
recognized as a rather successful institution in the preparation of 
students for university entrance. Graduates of the school succeed 
every year in passing on into universities in different parts of the 
country. Judged by conventional standards, the school may be said 
to have done its work of preparing university candidates fairly 
well. But realizing the seriousness of the educational crisis that 
is facing the country, we have begun to take a step in a new direc- 
tion. As the school is rather large in numbers—having nearly 
fourteen hundred boys—a small experiment is being tried as a 
way of studying methods whereby the transformation of the whole 
school may be effected later. 

A group of about thirty students was selected from among 
those who applied for taking part in the experimental class. They 
are about 16 or 17 years of age. According to the usual classifica- 
tion, their standing is that of first year in the senior middle school. 
Their new schedule is so arranged that for one week they labor in 
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the workshops and for the next they study in the classrooms. In 
order to keep the shops working uninterruptedly, the group is 
divided in two; while one half is employed in the shops, the other 
half is engaged in studies. This device is only a mechanical one 
and claims no originality or special merit. The chief distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the experiment may be summed up as follows: 

1. It is not a vocational course in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It is university-preparatory and at the same time vocational, 
if one wishes to use the traditional terms. Our experience so far 
shows that with only alternate weeks given to studies, so-called, 
the students in the experimental group have been able to advance 
almost as fast as students of the same standing taking the regular 
preparatory course. Certain changes in the technique of teaching 
and in the arrangement of the time-table assist effectively in the 
economy of time and energy. 

2. The workshops are not “school shops.”’ By that I mean they 
are not the places wherein the students can play around in an 
irresponsible manner. The shops—three have so far been started, 
a printing shop, a carpentry shop, and a small machine shop—are 
independent business concerns. They have their own budget, their 
manager, engineer, and skilled workmen carrying on their trades. 
They do a regular business and make things that are marketable. 
Although profit is not the chief and only objective, strict business 
methods are enforced. 

3. The students receive pay for their labor. Records are kept 
and “credits” given at the end of each day’s work according to the 
Three Q System—the quantity of production, the quality of work- 
manship, and the qualification of the worker as judged by his 
experience and his spirit of endeavor. Every half year the 
“credits” of each student-worker are added together, and a certain 
amount of the total profit of the business is divided according to 
the ratio that each student’s credits stand to the total number of 
credits of all the students working. For beginners, naturally, the 
amount is not much. But even a small amount makes the students 
feel that they are partaking in a real piece of productive labor. 

4. The student and the worker are brought together in mutual 
sympathy and understanding. The skilled workers, as foremen in 
the shops, were surprised in the beginning at the quickness with 
which the students grasped the tricks of the trade which the work- 
ers themselves had learned by the slow apprenticeship system. 
The students, on their part, learn to respect the patience, orderli- 
ness, and diligence of the workers. This mutual understanding and 
respect will be readily recognized as of profound significance by 
those who are well acquainted with the habits and social outlook 
of the traditional scholar in China. 
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5. The students are introduced to a knowledge of the pro. 
gressive advancement in technological equipment. One afternoon 
every week the students are taken out to visit shops and factories 
in the city. Those shops that carry on types of work similar to 
those of the students themselves are chosen. These visits are so 
scheduled as to introduce them to an appreciation of the gradual 
advancement in machine equipment, beginning with shops with 
simple machines and leading on to factories with complicated 
machinery. Through these visits the students come in contact with 
actual working conditions of the people. These excursions, to- 
gether with the discussions that naturally follow, furnish a broad 
intellectual background and a stimulus for their own efforts in 
productive labor. 

It is our sanguine hope that the future leaders of China will 
all be able to work and produce with their hands. Not only the 
future engineers, but the future poets and politicians as well. 
Perhaps this hope will never be realized. Perhaps it is not 
practicable. Perhaps there are people in the West who question as 
M’ Andrew is made to question in one of Kipling’s poems: 


“, . The things I’ve seen since steam and I began, 
Leave me no doot o’ the machine, but what aboot the man?” 


Nevertheless, before we are qualified to aspire toward a new 
humanism—eventually the Chinese may have a great deal to offer 
in that common quest—the seriousness of the national educational 
situation demands some drastic measure for the exorcising of the 
scholar-ghost. 

There is really no innate obstacle to the development of tech- 
nology in China. The Chinese mind has never been blessed with— 
or, if you prefer, blighted by—any thoroughgoing mysticism. 
And, in the making of material things, the Chinese have not been 
deficient in skill and inventiveness. The characteristic agricultural 
products, such as rice and tea and silk, require patience and care- 
ful manipulation. The early mastery of bronze, lacquer, paper- 
making and porcelain gives clear evidence that the Chinese can 
use their hands rather skillfully and deserve the renown acknowl- 
edged all over the world. In short, we can say that the Chinese 
are far from being innately handicapped in the faculty for 
material manipulation. There is no change of fundamental view- 
point involved when the workmanship in old handicrafts 1s 
directed to the control of new industrial processes. 

The chief problem lies in effecting some form of organic 
coéperation of intellectual and manual labor in the new educa- 
tive leadership. The small beginning we have made in our 
experiment points in that direction. Social traditions are not easy 
to combat. But, whatever the price, we must strive to provide new 
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types of training in the secondary and higher schools. The New 
Student, it is hoped, will not be bookish, as he will have contact 
with, and control of, the material changes in his environment. 
He will have moral self-reliance; he will not need to crowd “the 
gates of the powerful and the rich” in order to eke out a livelihood. 
He will be able to increase the wealth of the community. And, not 
the least important, he will be in close sympathy and understand- 
ing with the toiling masses. That is the type of educated leader- 
ship that the China in transformation urgently calls fpr. 


Education and Social Reconstruction 
AN ANNOTATED READING LIST 
By Hevcen Pratt 


HE great movement in education, which is called the “progres- 

sive movement” has been in process for something over twenty- 
five years, and has affected some schools in nearly every country of 
the world. The distant goal toward which these schools are aiming 
is not always admitted to be a changed society. Most of these 
schools base their argument for their program largely on concepts 
of how learning takes place, the need for taking the nature of the 
learner into consideration, the need for freeing the child from the 
restrictions of formal schooling. These schools are more concerned 
with method than with content or ultimate goals. The most recent 
detailed study of the technique of progressive education describes 
the philosophy underlying it, under six headings describing how 
children learn.’ 

The weakness of the progressive movement is thought by some 
critics to be this preoccupation with method and this indefiniteness 
with regard to aims. “It constitutes too narrow a conception of the 
meaning of education; it brings into the picture but one-half of 
the landscape. If an educational movement, or any other move- 
ment, calls itself progressive, it must have orientation; it must 
possess direction,” says one of these critics.” 

There are several reasons for this seeming lack of aim, this 
failure to elaborate a theory of social welfare. One of them is, that 
the private progressive schools which have been the pioneers in 
the movement to an extent must reflect what Counts describes as 
the “viewpoint of the members of the liberal-minded upper class 
who send their children to progressive schools. ... At bottom they 
are romantic sentimentalists, but with a sharp eye on the main 
chance. That they can be trusted to write our educational theories 
and shape our educational problems is highly improbable.” In the 


*Melvin, A. Gordon, The Technique of Progressive Teaching, pp. 29-35. 
* Counts, George S., Dare the School Build a New Social Order? p. 6. 
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public school the cause lies not only in the nature of the society 
supporting the schools, but also in the teachers and administrators. 
The body of school people i in the United States—and presumably 
teachers and administrators of public schools in any country may 
be similarly described—is described by Beard as follows: “When 
they settle down in their respective communities to the routine of 
instruction, they usually find themselves in a conventional climate 
of ideas that tends to stifle independent research and the exercise 
of the critical judgment. Cut off from contact with the living spirit 
of scholarship, they tend to approximate the average, to take on 
the dogmas of the local mores, and to seek security in a protective 
timidity. School administrators, subjected even more rigorously 
to outside pressures, too often strengthen the constricting forces 
that bind the bold spirit of scientific inquiry and instruction. Evi- 
dently, then, the best laid plans of civic instruction—instruction 
realistic, living, and courageous—may be turned to dust in the 
hands of the untrained and timid teacher.”* A third reason may 
lie in convictions like this, possessed to a considerable extent by 
educators and by members of the general public: “‘I don’t believe 
education has anything to do with social progress. We may fool 
ourselves into thinking that we can influence human behavior, but 
the currents of life, and economic and social forces quite outside 
the educational realm determine human evolution—not the 
schools.’ ’’* 

In spite of these facts and attitudes, there are educators today 
who are sounding a very strong note, admitting not only that a 
changed education looks to the development of a new society, but 
stating that upon the schools rests an obligation to take a leading 
part in remaking the social structure. Rugg states: “We stand at 
the crossroads to a new epoch; in various directions lie divers 
Pathways to Tomorrow. Some lead to social chaos and the possible 
destruction of interdependent ways of living. One leads to the 
Great Technology, and the surest guide along that route is—Edu- 
cation.”® Seven great leaders in education join together in this 
statement: “We plead for an improved and enlarged education in 
order that there may be brought into existence a society, all of 
whose operations shall be more genuinely educative, conducive to 
the development of desire, judgment, and character. 6 Kilpatrick 
says, “Is it right to bring up the rising generation as if nothing 
unusual were happening? As if they would find the same world 
that we found—or thought that we found—when we were grow- 


* Beard, Charles A., A Charter for the Social Sciences, p. 91. 

*Washburne, Carleton, Remakers of Mankind, p. 27. 

® Rugg, Harold, The Great Technology, p. 389. 

* Kilpatrick, Bode, Dewey, Childs, Raup, Hullfish, and Thayer, The Educational Fron- 
tier, p. 318. 
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ing up? ... Any system of education must always confront life 
itself. . . . But more than this, education must actively help to 
remake life.”” Washburne says: “(Knowledge of the Three R’s has 
not prevented the incredible economic breakdown by which we are 
overwhelmed as I write. Surely if we are to survive we must give 
our children new ways of living and thinking.”* Coe describes the 
school in terms of the need of education for citizenship, because 
of the “defects of the modern state, which make all thoughtful 
patriots sick at heart.” “Democracy,” he says, “must be made to 
mean for teachers, vastly more than the popular franchise plus 
legal equality before lawyers’ law; it must be made to mean noth- 
ing less than fellowship among neighborly men who progressively 
take into their hands instruments of coercion for protecting, deep- 
ening, and extending their fellowship.”® Rugg points out that up 
to the present our schools have been schools for literacy instead of 
schools for living, and that we must have the reverse. It is his 
feeling that the nearest approach to such schools is to be found in 
the experiments of the best progressive schools. 


WE come back to the point that many educators think that the 

school which has not only modified its practice but clarified 
its aims in terms of social regeneration is needed to serve the world 
today. The drive behind these expressions of urgency of need is 
the failure of organized society today not only to avert the world 
depression, but to cope with it over a period of years, together with 
its failure to use popular government to secure good ends. Some- 
thing is very wrong, and educators as well as other leaders have 
contributed their thought to possible solutions. 

Those who feel that the school must be an instrument for social 
reconstruction are led at once into the field of adult education for 
two reasons. One is stated as follows: “In the face of this powerful 
miseducation inherent in our present business system, any effort of 
home and school acting alone to improve social conditions simply 
by the education of the young seems foredoomed to failure... . 
Besides the unconscious evil educative effects of our competitive 
system to thwart substantial improvements there is often to be 
found the more or less active effort of selfish vested interests to 
prevent even a study into the system. Inertia and tradition add 
their weight and the total combined opposition to improvement 
becomes very great. In the face of such difficulty and discourage- 
ment what, if anything, can the educator do? Can he stop short 
of the adult world?” ’° The other reason is the need for educating 
teachers for the stupendous new responsibilities devolving on them. 


"Kilpatrick, William H., Education and the Social Crisis, p. 4. 
*Washburne, Carleton, Remakers of Mankind, p. 338. 

*Coe, George A., Educating for Citizenship, p. x. 

* Kilpatrick, Bode, etc., The Educational Frontier, p. 125. 
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Rugg describes this need: “One of the most important tasks, there. 
fore, in the development of our emergency plan for adult educa. 
tion, is to build the whole enterprise around groups of educational] 
workers. Unless they really understand the axioms of the Great 
Technology, we cannot expect a fundamental change in the phil- 
osophy, content, and method of education.” 

With regard to this first proposition concerning educating the 
public at large, we may ask: (1) Under the conditions as stated, 
how can learning be obtained? They are conditions of inertia, 
active hostility, and the desire to remain unchanged. These are 
not the conditions under which learning takes place. There must 
be some desire and active interest on the part of the learner. So 
how shall this adult world be “educated?” (2) Who will do the 
educating? If the general adult world is as described, and if schoo] 
people are as described, who will be the “educator?” All of these 
references cited, which place upon education such obligations and 
responsibilities, speak of the “educator” as a sort of philosopher- 
thinker-doer, who sees his way clear to a distant goal, and who 
takes others along with him. There are some educators of this 
caliber, but how few! In the last analysis, the “educator” in the 
community is the administrator, or teacher, fairly well regi- 
mented to things as they are, and economically dependent on a 
public who wishes things as they are, or, rather, as they were, and 
which certainly does not look forward to a changed society. Then 
there is a great body of public opinion which is highly critical of 
schools and of education, not because they are not working to 
build a new society, but because, these critics state, they are not 
doing a good job right now. These attitudes are often expressed, 
particularly by the writer who is a historian, or philosopher, or 
expert along any line except that of education. A public contain- 
ing people of this type is going to regard with distrust any attempts 
of the school to regenerate society. 

Another problem which arises in connection with the school 
and its possible function in social regeneration, is the fact that the 
majority of progressive schools at present end with the sixth or 
eighth year of school life. Children may in these years learn to 
deal thoughtfully with problems which are on their level, but the 
mature problems involved in the reconstruction of society are not 
on their level. The habit of considering issues thoughtfully may 
carry over to later years, in spite of the interpolation of the formal 
schooling of the junior and senior high school, of college and 
university. But the carry-over is not at all assured, and the quality 
of the thought is not what it might be. If schools are to serve to 
remake the social structure, schools above the sixth year must be 
infused with a new philosophy and remake themselves first of all. 


“™ Rugg, Harold, The Great Technology, p. 278. 
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A QUESTION may be raised as to the need of the schools to 
vision more clearly the nature of the Utopia they may be instru- 
mental in building. Many people, throughout the ages, have 
dreamed of Utopia. No one has seen it but the dreamer, and he 
sees it in his visions alone, the expression of his personal desires 
and convictions. Perhaps the criticism that the progressive school 
does not have clearly defined aims as to the new society toward 
which it builds, is not a criticism, but rather a fact which may 
make its influence the more felt. Santayana’s statement, ‘““When our 
architecture is too pretentious, before we have set the cross on the 
spire the foundations are apt to give way,” is worthy of considera- 
tion. Schools can—and certainly some progressive schools do—know 
the direction in which they are going; they can develop the active 
interests and powers of youth and set them striding in this direc- 
tion. The progressive school sees considered thoughtfulness—at 
work; it sees intelligent emotional control and expression—at 
work. It does not know to what conclusions of government or 
policy or moral codes or practices these qualities will arrive, but it 
trusts the outcome to the quality of the thought. Fundamentally, 
every progressive school believes that intelligence may be used 
intelligently—not always, human nature being what it is, but more 
generally and more effectively than it is used at present. Its con- 
tribution to social reconstruction is made through its own regenera- 
tion to bring about the development of the habit of using intelligence 
intelligently. Underlying this, there is a very distinct ethical aim 
which may be expressed in the words of the Golden Rule. A school 
which aims at developing active habits and powers and disposi- 
tions informed by the spirit of the Golden Rule is not concerned 
with just what effect such reactions will have on the social struc- 
ture, or on institutions. Most people in the world will admit that 
social progress is desirable; that progress means change; that 
change which is infused with an ethical spirit is more desirable 
than any other change; that social evolution toward a progressively 
higher level is worth working for. This is the distant goal of the 
best progressive schools. 

Remaking the social structure demands great leadership, as yet 
very rare in the ranks of the educators, and even where it exists, 
not particularly welcomed by the public. Very likely, the effective 
new leadership will be codperative leadership, emanating from 
the general public as well as from professional ranks. If it is not 
this codperative leadership, then the public remains untouched, 
and not only does not give needed assistance, but offers active 
Opposition. And this leadership must in some way include more of 
the teachers themselves. The present world-wide progressive 
movement cannot be called a movement of teachers, though many 
teachers are involved. It is, rather, a movement of a few leaders, 
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whose convictions must be translated into transformed and ip. 
formed classroom work before the desired results in terms of chi]- 
dren’s behavior can be accomplished. In this renascence of educa- 
tion the whole community must be a participant; it cannot be 
education alone leading the community. Tremendous difficulties 
are involved in bringing these things about. But it is more stimu- 
lating to reach the stage where one can pull oneself up by one’s 
bootstraps than to be led always, even by a pillar of fire. It js 
probable that social salvation, as well as individual redemption, 
comes from within, and if it is to be effective, takes in the whole 
structure. At present a few leaders point the way. Everything else 
remains to be done. 
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The Future of the Japanese Population 


By Tetyiro Uyepa 


thee rapid increase of the Japanese population has become 
almost proverbial. Some foreign observers say that the Japa- 
nese people are bearing children at what might be termed an 
“oriental birth rate” and the number of deaths is approaching an 
“occidental death rate,” so that the growth of the population is 
almost limitless. Not only foreigners, but some Japanese are of 
the same opinion. Popular writers say that our population has 
been growing during the last decade at a rate which in the near 
future will bring the population up to an enormous number. 
According to such an estimate, the population will reach 67 mil- 
lions in 1935, 75 millions in 1945, 85 millions in 1955, and 108 
millions in 1965. But the assumption that a population can in- 
crease at the same fixed rate for several decades is, of course, quite 
improbable. If any assumption can be made, one would expect a 
downward trend in the rate of increase after a period of extreme 
growth. 

Until 30 years ago Western Europe showed a very high birth 
rate; in some countries the birth rate exceeded even the highest 
rate among the Japanese. But, since then, the rate has fallen 
greatly, and now their population is expected to become stationary 
within a decade or two. The increase in population in these coun- 
tries followed the economic changes known as the Industrial Revo- 
lution; the high rate of increase gradually dropped. The Japanese 
population was almost stationary during the latter part of the 
Tokugawa era. At the beginning of the Meiji era the Japanese 
population slowly began to increase and quickened its pace until 
after the World War. The Industrial Revolution of this country 
began toward the end of the 19th century. Therefore, any attempt 
to estimate the numbers of the population in the future by methods 
of closer analysis will be both interesting and valuable, especially 
at a time when the results of the 1930 census (by simple sampling 
method) are available. 

Thought for the economic conditions of the people in the near 
future makes such an estimate important. Until recently the rapid 
increase in population was optimistically received, because it was 
accompanied by a rise in the general standard of living. About 
ten years ago this increase in population began to be considered 
_ with some concern. In 1927 the Government formed a committee 
for a survey of food and population. Now, especially, the disas- 
trous world crisis has made the population pressure more acute. 
As a result such questions as these arise: 1. Can we improve agri- 
cultural conditions so as to support more of the population? 2. Is 
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there any prospect of further emigration? 3. Is industrialization 
on a larger scale possible? 4. To what extent will birth contro] 
contribute to relieving the pressure? In answering these questions 
an estimate of the total population must also take into considera. 
tion the number of people to be employed, i.e., the so-called 
“working population” (between the ages of 15 and 59), as well as 
the number of children (0-14 years of age) and aged person; 
(over 60 years) who are supported by other people. 

I do not propose to make a prophecy. The assumptions upon 
which I make my estimate may be considered too bold by many 
experts. I venture to make this attempt simply because nothing 
better has yet been tried in this country. The two assumptions are 
made by following in principle the method adopted by European 
and American statisticians. 1. For calculating the number of 
persons born before 1930 the age composition of the population 
at the two latest available censuses (of 1925 and 1930), is taken 
as basis and the death rate in the future is assumed to be constant. 
2. The annual number of births has been roughly 2,100,000 for 
the past twelve years, and it is assumed that it will remain at the 
same number for the next twenty years. My calculation for the 
number of persons who will be born after 1930 is made from 
this assumption. 

The Government Report by the simple sampling method of 
the 1930 census divides the population into seventeen age-groups, 
each covering five years. It begins with the first age-group ()-+ 
years of age and it ends with the last group of those over 80 years 
of age. These age-groups are compared with corresponding groups 
of population in the 1925 census. It is understood, of course, that 
after five years one age-group advances to the next higher age- 
group with some decrease in number. So with the exception of 
the last age-group (those over 80 years of age) a certain number 
of the age-groups of 1925 survive in the next higher age-groups 
in 1930. The ratio of those who have survived in an age-group in 
1930 to the total number in the preceding age-group in 1925 can 
be easily obtained; this is the survival rate. Then, if we assume 
that the same survival rate continues for the next five years, we 
shall obtain the number of persons belonging to each age-group 
in 1935, except the first one (0-4 years), by multiplying the per- 
centage obtained by the above method with the number of those 
recorded in the 1930 census. By applying the same method to the 
estimated number in each group in 1935, we shall obtain an esti- 
mate for 1940, except for the first two groups (0-4 and 5-9 years) 
born after 1931. So we can proceed to 1945 and 1950 by repeating 
the same method. For 1945 the first three groups remain blank, 
and for 1950 the first four groups remain blank. But the older 
age-groups can be estimated under the assumption that the death 
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rate will remain the same. To be accurate, we must take into 
account the number of emigrants and immigrants, but their num- 
ber little affects the results, because in Japan the number of such 
is negligible. 

In order to fill up the blanks, we must assume the number of 
births in the future. And here my assumption that the number of 
annual births does not change, but remains at 2,100,000, requires, 
of course, some explanation. 

Since 1873 the Japanese Government has been keeping a 
register of all Japanese families and has published the number of 
births for each year. Though the register is not perfectly accurate, 
because some people fail to register a child at the time of its birth, 
we possess, in any case, statistics of annual births during the last 
sixty years. There are occasional fluctuations; in some cases there 
are actual changes which might have occurred as the result of 
epidemics or war; in other cases the difference is simply the result 
of irregular registering. But the general trend is sufficiently 
apparent. Until recently the number rose from year to year. What 
I wish especially to mention here is that the births did not rise so 
rapidly after 1920; during the past twelve years it has been either 
a little above or a little below 2,000,000, the average being as 


follows: 


ANNUAL BIRTHS 


Average 1895-99........................ 1,323,000 
x4 a a 1,472,000 
se Shc 1,563,000 
- ls, aaa 1,754,000 
. ny 5, Se eee 1,796,000 


The decade 1920-1930 is the period in which children born 
between 1900 and 1910 had entered the child-bearing age-group. 
The decade 1900-1910 was, as is shown in the above table, just the 
period in which the annual births increased rapidly. Therefore, 
between 1920 and 1930 the number of women at the child-bearing 
age was increasingly rapidly. If the number of births to a family 
were the same as in the previous decade, the annual births of this 
decade would have shown a marked increase, but, actually, the 
births stood at about 2,000,000. The fact that the birth rate became 
almost stationary while the child-bearing age-group was growing 
larger, means, of course, that each family had fewer children 
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during that period. This means that the growth in the number of 
mothers and the decrease in fecundity offset each other. 


[- is not a new fact that Japanese women have grown less fecund. 

Mr. W. R. Crocker in his book on the Japanese population 
points out that married women between the ages of 15 and 44 had 
fewer children after 1908. (His conclusions on the whole are quite 
correct, although there are some errors in his handling of statist;- 
cal sources.) On the subject of the fecundity of Japanese women, 
I have made the following tables: 


FECUNDITY OF JAPANESE WOMEN 


(A) Births per . (B) Births per 
capitaof Women (A) Corrected capitaof Women (B) Corrected 
between 15-44 between 15-29 


0.146 0.240 0.250 
0.152 0.244 0.254 
0.160 0.267 0.278 
0.159 0.272 0.285 
0.152 0.257 0.265 
0.169 0.294 0.294 
0.165 0.277 0.277 
0.157 0.262 0.262 


Prior to 1918 all Government statistics of the population were 
based upon the family registers. When the first national census 
was taken, in 1920, it was found that the actual population was 
about two millions less than that registered. Therefore, a compari- 
son of the number of women at the child-bearing age reported 
before and after the census cannot be made. So a correction 
becomes necessary in order to show the fecundity rates at different 
dates. Here, we see the rate (A) reached a peak in 1908, dropped 
at the next two quinquennial reports, and reached another peak in 
1920, and then dropped. This irregularity was probably due to 
the extraordinary boom during the War, and it was certainly 
emphasized by the epidemic of Spanish Influenza in 1918 and the 
abnormal increase in the number of registrations in 1920, when the 
first census brought about the registration of hitherto unrecorded 
births. But, on the whole, we can safely conclude that the fecundity 
of this country has already entered upon a period of decrease. It 
may be said that the present economic depression is keeping the 
number of marriages abnormally low; thus we might expect to 
see another rise in the fecundity rate when the depression is over. 
But, as even the tremendous war boom sent up the rate only to the 
figures shown in the table, a future rise, if it takes place at all, 
would be very slight. 
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The estimate I made of the future population by the methods 
stated above is shown in the following page. Here, we see the total 
population increasing each year up to 78 millions in 1950. I have 
not made any calculation of the population after 1950, because at 
this time the reproductive age group is expected to become stable 
and that will affect the annual births. If the rate of fecundity 
continues to fall and the number of mothers increases only at a 
diminishing rate, the number of annual births cannot remain at 
the same 2,100,000. Then my assumption will be incorrect at this 
point. The annual births will decrease after 1955 and then the 
number of the annual increase of the population will drop ab- 
ruptly. The whole population will never exceed 94,000,000, and 
will actually cease rising long before reaching that figure, because 
this is the limit which the whole population can reach on the 
assumption that the annual births will always continue to be 


2,100,000. 
POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
8,264 9,044 9,078 9,078 9,078 
6,924 7,741 8471 8503 8,503 
6,735 6,717 7,509 8,217 8,248 


21,924 23,502 25,058 25,799 25,830 


6,272 6,255 6,993 7,653 
5,452 5,811 5,795 6,478 
4,822 5,195 5,537 5,522 
4,091 4,491 4,839 5,157 
3,541 3,900 4,280 5,612 
3,382 3,472 3,824 4,197 
3,103 3,258 3,345 3,683 
2,867 2,912 3,057 3,139 
2,293 2,682 2,725 2,860 


35,827 37,980 40,399 43,306 


1,568 1,692 1,949 2,280 2,316 
1,294 1,265 1,365 1,572 1,839 
919 888 868 936 1,079 
523 541 522 510 551 
284 351 363 350 342 


4,589 4,737 5,068 5,652 6,130 


59,736 64,067 68,107 71,850 75,267 
3,773 4,331 4,040 3,743 3,417 
0674 .0725 .0630 .0549 .0475 


HE next important conclusion is that the number of the work- 

ing population, i. e., the age groups between 15 and 59 years of 
age, will expand rather rapidly until 1950, the actual number and 
the rate of increase being as follows: 
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1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1959 
2,604 2,153 2,419 2,907 2660 
0783 .0602 .0636 .0619 = 0514 


Therefor, the annual increase of these groups will constantly 
be over 400,000, and it will exceed 500,000 between 1945 and 1950), 
Assuming that half this number are men, employment must be 
provided for at least 200,000 to 250,000 persons, with a further 
provision for young women who are obliged to earn a living, and 
from this total a deduction is to be made for those young men who 
receive a higher education after the age of 15, and for those who 
are recruited as soldiers, and for others whose employment is 
postponed for various reasons. This estimate, being based on the 
number of the present younger age-groups, will be considered 
more accurate than other calculations which I have made in rela- 
tion to the future child population. This increase of the working 
population is the result of the increase in annual births which 
occurred before 1920. This increase of the working population 
cannot be counteracted by birth control, postponement of mar- 
riage, or any other negative means. The children already born 
are growing, and, upon reaching maturity, must either be em- 
ployed in agriculture, industry or commerce, or must emigrate. 
Providing employment annually for 200,000-250,000 persons will 
be a serious problem during the next twenty years. 

But the child population will not increase much. It will 
become stable after 1945, according to my estimate, and probably 
decrease after 1950 or 1955. The rate of increase of those over 
60 years of age will certainly go up, but the actual number will 
never reach one-third of the child population. These two groups, 
the children and the aged, together will always be less than the 
total number of the groups between them. The number and per- 
centage of the three groups are as follows: 


Age Groups (A) 0-14 % (B) 15-59 % (C) Over 60 % 
32.8 25,554 ‘ 3,557 8.2 
26,837 ; 3,781 8.2 

27,773 . 4,127 8.5 

29,227 ' 4,524 8.7 

30,797 ’ 4,839 8.8 

30.949 : 4,597 8.2 

33,223 : 4,589 7.7 

35,827 ; 4,737 7.9 

37,980 $ 5,068 7.4 

40,399 : 5,652 7.8 

43,306 : 6,130 8.1 

45,966 . 6,568 8.3 


Note: These figures deal only with the population of Japan Proper.—Epiror. 


1950 
2,660 
0514 
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The figures in each group prior to 1918 are taken from the 
family registers, but so corrected that they can be compared with 
the results of the census. The figures after 1935 are made accord- 
ing to my estimates. Looking back we see that during the ten 
years 1898-1908, (A) increased by 2.4 mil. while (B) 2.2 mil.; 
during the ten years 1903-1913, (A) increased by 2.7 mil. while 
(B) 2.4 mil. The increase of A was larger than that of B. But 
conditions have changed since then. During ten years 1908-1918, 
(A) increased by 2.7 mil. while (B) 3.0 mil.; during ten years 
1920-1930, (A) increased by 3.1 mil. while (B) 4.9 mil. The 
future estimates from these figures show that this tendency will 
continue and the difference between the two groups grow greater. 
This means that for each person who belongs to the working popu- 
lation group there will be fewer children to provide for. If adults 
can get employment on the same conditions as before, it will be 
possible to raise their standard of living. If birth control comes 
to be practised among a wider circle in the future, which is quite 
probable, the standard of living can be raised even more. But here 
I must confess that my estimates of the child population are based 
on a somewhat doubtful assumption. In addition to assuming that 
the annual births will remain static for the next twenty years, I 
also assumed that the infant mortality would continue at the same 
rate during that period. In fact, infant mortality has decreased 
in late years and it is not unnatural to expect an even greater 
decline in the rate of mortality in the future. By comparing the 
number of the child population between 0-4 years at different 
dates with the number of babies born in the preceding five years, 
we get the following results: 


(A) Child population 1925 is 8,264,000, while (B) Births 
1921-25 were 10,092,000; < =.8188 


(A) Child population 1930 is 9,044,000, while (B) Births 
1926-30 were 10,461,000; — =.8645 


The percentage has definitely gone up, and this is the reason 
why the child population has grown substantially during the five 
years in spite of the fact that the annual births did not increase 
much. With fewer children to a family, children have received 
better care. Infant mortality has decreased. In making the esti- 
mates, I did not take into account the probable trend of decreasing 
infant mortality. I calculated the future number of the 0-4 years 
age-group by applying the rate of survival in 1930, i. e., 0-4 popu- 
lation in 1930 + births in 1930. Therefore, I think the child 
population of 1935 and after will be somewhat larger than my 
estimate, although I do not venture to make any estimate of the 
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diminishing rate of infant mortality in the future. With a larger 
child population, the whole population will also be larger than the 
estimate. 


Summing up all that has been said, I might conclude: 


. The population of Japan can never reach 100,000,000, which 
is imagined as the possible future population, and it will stop 
probably at about 80,000,000. But the total population at the 
different dates may be somewhat larger than my estimates. 

. As the fecundity of women diminishes, the child population 
will stop growing, although the diminishing rate of infant 
mortality will counteract this to a certain extent. 

. But the age groups which constitute the working population 
wiil expand rather rapidly during the next twenty years. Em- 
ployment must be provided for 200,000 to 250,000 persons 
every year. Birth control will not solve this problem because 
the future working population of the next twenty years is 
already born. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


NORTH CHINA INVASION AND TRUCE 


[N April, concluding the account of the conquest of Jehol and the 
attack upon the Great Wall area by Japanese forces, we said: 
“Tokyo statements branded as ridiculous the possibility that Pei- 
ping and Tientsin were threatened, but later activity made this 
assurance doubtful.” 

By early May this doubt became obvious fact, with the an- 
nouncement from Japanese military headquarters that: “Active 
preparations are under way for an attack on a much larger scale 
than ever before, especially through the participation of airplanes” 
(New York Times dispatch, Tientsin, May 4). These prepara- 
tions, it was alleged, were due to a renewed “provocative attitude” 
on the part of the Chinese defense forces north of Peiping. 

It seemed plain to neutral observers in the area that, since the 
conquest of Jehol, the Japanese military command felt constrained 
to safeguard this conquest not only by the creation of a so-called 
neutral zone, a strip of Chinese territory along and south of the 
Great Wall, but by the further guarantee of North China’s passiv- 
ity through the encouragement of an independent North China 
state friendly to Japan. This hope seemed somewhat reasonable of 
accomplishment through resuscitation of the remnants of the old 
Anfu Clique famous in North China political intrigue before the 
formation of the national government as a pro-Japanese party. 
There was an abortive “revolt”—styled a monarchist revival—in 
Tientsin, but with its failure the formation of an independent 
northern state dwindled as an early possibility. Military occupation 
appeared to Japanese leaders to be an only recourse. 

The main drive southward started with the capture of Peitaho, 
northern seacoast resort, on May 7, after Chinwantao had been 
flanked by the Japanese and evacuated by the Chinese defense 
forces, and after extensive manoeuvres in the Luanho area, which 
forms the triangle between the Great Wall, the seacoast and the 
Luan river. News reports and observers differ as to the extent of 
the fighting and of the losses involved, estimates ranging all the 
way from “tremendous” Chinese and “moderate” Japanese losses 
to reports that evacuations and retreats took place in most instances 
with scarcely a shot fired or a casualty on either side. 

In spite of the fact that the lines of approach to Peiping from 
two directions—the Jehol highway and the seacoast—had been 
extensively entrenched for defensive purposes, the Chinese resist- 
ance was consistently rolled backward along these lines, and the 
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steady Japanese advance was only slightly retarded from time to 
time. The advance was accompanied by air raids over towns and 
by heavy artillery action. By May 15 the Japanese occupied 
roughly triangular area in the northeast corner formed by the 
juncture of the Great Wall and the seacoast, and extending south- 
ward over three-quarters of the distance to Tientsin. Rumors of 
“an autonomous state” under Japanese “protection” were revived. 
These rumors were accompanied by others indicating the under- 
cover existence of efforts at conciliation of the various mutually 
antagonistic Chinese elements and of truce parleys between Chinese 
leaders and the Japanese invading command. Chance of compromise 
seemed, however, very remote, and on the 18th a Japanese official 
notification to the foreign diplomats in Peiping stated: “Unless 
responsible Chinese agree to our terms without equivocation, with- 
out further delay and without new major attacks, we will occupy 
Peiping and Tientsin at once’ (New York Times dispatch, 
Peiping, May 18). 

On the 20th Japanese airplanes flew over Tientsin and Peiping 
without dropping bombs. Anti-aircraft guns were, however, inef- 
fective. Meanwhile Japanese forces were at Tungchow, 12 miles 
to the east, and at Niulanshan, 20 miles to the north of Peiping, 
while aérial bombardments and artillery duels were under way 
within 25 miles of Tientsin. Within the two metropolitan areas 
the situation was tense as refugees and disorganized Chinese sol- 
diery swarmed in from the encircling fighting zones, and further 
complicated by the almost unprecedented fact that since this was 
an unofficial and undeclared war Japanese diplomatic officials, 
civilians and guards were heavily entrenched in the heart of each 
city—in the Legation Quarter of Peiping and in the Japanese 
Concession at Tientsin, demanding diplomatic immunity, Chinese 
protection for their nationals, and assuming unprecedented police 
powers in Chinese municipal areas—a constant powder magazine 
for trouble. 

With their objectives almost accomplished it is thought that 
only the sudden alarming recrudescence of world resentment pre- 
vented the Japanese military command from actually occupying 
the ancient capital, Peking, and the rich port city with its foreign 
concessions. Chinese defenders within Peiping advanced outside 
the city walls to meet the expected advance, presumably with the 
intention of giving no excuse for bombardment of the densely pop- 
ulated city and its priceless historic treasures. As late as May 24, 
however, rumors that a truce precluding the occupation of Peiping 
had been signed were flatly denied, and there was still every expec- 
tation of Japanese entry. During the Chinese evacuation of the 
city to take up defense lines outside, enemy observation planes 
soared overhead, but no bombs were dropped. 
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The truce negotiations under way seemed to have slight chance 
of success, due to the pressure of public opinion, the widespread 
denunciation of all “traffickers with the enemy,” the incompetence 
of any single Chinese military leader in the northern area to speak 
for others than himself, and no responsible authority daring to 
agree to the Japanese terms. On May 25 those terms were reported 
to include recognition of the independence of Manchukuo, indem- 
nity for the Japanese expenditures in connection with the expedi- 
tion southward from Jehol, immediate evacuation and permanent 
neutrality of the area between the Great Wall and the Yellow 
River! (New York Times dispatch, Tientsin, May 25.) 

Denouncing all efforts at conciliation of the enemy or in the 
direction of a disastrous truce agreement, the long-dormant Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang sprang to life at Kalgan and prepared to fight 
Nanking and the invaders all at the same time. In the South 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-bandit troops in Hunan were 
engaged in a Cantonese revolt. Around Peiping Chinese defense 
was at a standstill. And Japanese military headquarters were rush- 
ing additional heavy reinforcements below the Wall. 

It was against this background thata surprise truce was actually 
signed on May 31 in the Japanese barracks at Tangku, the mouth 
of the river on which Tientsin is situated some miles inland, and 
under the guns of Japanese naval craft in the harbor. The terms of 
the truce contained no political provisions but were obviously 
harsh from a military viewpoint, including Chinese troop with- 
drawal to specified distances southward, and over a line 250 miles 
wide, enforcement of the terms by periodical Japanese military 
“visits,” guarantee against Japanese pursuit past these limits and 
withdrawal to the Great Wall “when satisfied” of Chinese compli- 
ance, and maintenance of peace and order within the evacuated 
zone by Chinese police. 


Russo-JAPANESE RAIL DISPUTE 


HE strain existing in Soviet-Japan relations in Manchuria 

ever since the occupation of South Manchuria by the Japanese 
and the subsequent northward movement of the Japanese military 
campaign, has grown acute during recent months. The Chinese 
Eastern Railway, a joint Chinese-Russian enterprise, has become 
the center of contention since officials in the new Manchu- 
Japanese state of Manchukuo announced that they had taken over 
China’s interest in the road. 

A series of disputes early in the year over severance of through 
train service due to the so-called bandit campaigns, over Japanese 
military interference with C. E. R. organizational business in 
Harbin, and over the removal and detention of rolling stock 
beyond the Manchurian border into Russian territory, threatened 
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to result seriously. The entire diplomatic situation was furthe; 
complicated by the Japanese Government’s consistent refusal to 
sign the nonaggression pact frequently proffered by Russia. 

Toward the middle of April the Soviet Foreign Office lodged 
a strong protest with the Japanese ambassador over the ignoring 
of Russian rights and interests in Manchuria. In spite, the note 
said, of repeated assurances from Japan that full protection would 
be given the Soviet rights in and along the Chinese Eastern Rail. 
way, those rights have been continually in jeopardy, while the 
“murder, looting and mass arrests of Soviet citizens were never 
so serious as now.” Before the end of the month the transportation 
of Japanese troops and stocks of supplies into North Manchuria 
and the concentration of Soviet forces at Vladivostok, Chita and 
Khabarovsk on the Manchu-Siberian border had given rise to 
grave anxiety. About this time sensational disclosures were made 
in Moscow of an alleged plot for the seizure of the C. E. R. by 
the Japanese, and great alarm ensued. 

Warfare, however, continued to be verbal only, involving a 
succession of sharp notes circulating triangularly between Russia, 
Japan and Manchukuo. Moscow authorities berated Manchurian 
officials for assuming the existence of joint ownership of the line 
between the Soviet and Manchukuo: “The line is the property of 
the Soviet Government and is only under joint administration.” 
Manchukuo officials disputed the Russian interpretation of “own- 
ership” and “administration” and announced that the road had 
been renamed the “North Manchuria Railway.” Meanwhile, as 
the controversy progressed, Chinese authorities in Nanking and 
Peiping characterized the Manchurian-Japanese demands regard- 
ing the railway as “pure highway robbery,” asserting that the line 
belonged to China and that China would make an international 
issue of the question of ownership. And in Paris anxiety over the 
controversy led to representations being made to Manchukuo 
officials and a promise being obtained in reply to the effect that 
no definite action would be taken regarding disposition of the road 
without reference to France and the original investment of French 
money to the amount of $600,000,000. 

On May 5 the Japanese Government made a proposal to the 
Soviet Government for a triangular conference at Tokyo to settle 
the problems troubling the amicable relation of Russia and Man- 
chukuo. On May 6 it was first reported that Moscow had offered 
to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan for 300,000,000 gold 
rubles. This offer met with a mixed welcome in Japan. It was 
regarded as a complete recognition on Russia’s part that her hope 
of supremacy in Manchuria was at an end, abandoned to Japan; 
and as “the most realistic action possible for preserving peace 1n 
Eastern Asia, for it acknowledges Japan’s supremacy without 
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awaiting the test of war” (New York Times dispatch, Tokyo, 
May 8). At the same time the War Office disapproved and the 
Government was cool toward the offer, believing the price asked 
for Russia’s interest “in a decaying line” much too high. The sale 
roposal roused great opposition in China, and a memorandum 
concerning the old Sino-Russian treaties of Peiping and Mukden 
was sent to the Soviet Government, drawing the reply that China 
had long since ceased to uphold her part in the treaties and that 
they constituted no bar to the sale. Moreover, it was stated, the 
Soviet must no longer endanger the peace of Eastern Asia by 
endeavoring to keep control of the railway under the present com- 
plicated conditions. 

On May 23 the Japanese Cabinet approved certain proposed 
steps for the purchase of the road—‘The state of Manchukuo to 
negotiate the purchase under Japanese guidance”—and for the 
purchase of various mining and timber concessions held by Russia, 
“thus eliminating Soviet influence in North Manchuria.” Early 
in June arrangements were made for a conference at which nego- 
tiations for the purchase could be begun. Preliminary conversa- 
tions took place in Tokyo on June 13 between Ambassador J ureneff 
and the Japanese Foreign Office, and it was announced that formal 
negotiations were expected to be under way by June 25. 


LEAGUE AND MANCHURIA 


ON June 7 the Manchurian Advisory Committee of the League 

of Nations approved the text of a circular letter to all nations 
requesting aid in the dissolution of the so-called State of Manchu- 
kuo through several forms of nonrecognition and international 
outlawry. The draft had been submitted to the Committee on 
June 2 by its subcommittee on nonrecognition of Manchukuo, and 
was regarded as a concrete application of the Stimson principle of 
refusal to recognize territorial changes made contrary to treaty 
obligation. 

The forms of active non-recognition advocated in the subcom- 
mittee report and requested in the circular letter include not only 
abstention from diplomatic de jure recognition, but also the exclu- 
sion of Manchukuo from all international conventions such as 
postal, telegraph and radio, the refusal to accept its currency in 
the world exchange markets, refusal to honor its travel passports 
or to accept its postage for international carriage. General acces- 
sion to these terms of procedure is hoped for from the govern- 
ments of the world. 


DISARMAMENT 


PERHAPS the most startling development in the arms situation 
since the resumption of the Geneva discussions on April 25 
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(following a month’s recess) was President Roosevelt’s bold and 
diplomatically unconventional action of May 16. This action took 
the form of a direct and personal message from himself as head 
of the Government of the United States of America to the soy. 
ereigns or presidents of the 54 nations participating in the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva and in the prospective World 
Economic Conference at London. It was an appeal to act upon 
the MacDonald Plan in order to save the Disarmament Confer. 
ence from a threatened and disastrous death, a proposal for a world 
non-aggression compact, and a pledge of American coéperation in 
both efforts. 

“The Disarmament Conference has labored for more than a 
year,” he said, ‘‘and, as yet, has been unable to reach satisfactory 
conclusions. Confused purposes still clash dangerously. Our duty 
lies in the direction of bringing practical results through concerted 
action based upon the greatest good to the greatest number. Before 
the imperative call of this great duty, petty obstacles must be swept 
away and petty aims forgotten. A selfish victory is always destined 
to be an ultimate defeat. The furtherance of durable peace for 
our generation in every part of the world is the only goal worthy 
of our best efforts.” 

Stressing the need for abandoning weapons of attack, he said 
elsewhere: “If all nations will agree wholly to eliminate from 
possession and use the weapons which make possible a successful 
attack, defenses automatically will become impregnable, and the 
frontiers and independence of every nation will become secure. 
The ultimate objective of the Disarmament Conference must be 
the complete elimination of all offensive weapons. The immediate 
objective is a substantial reduction of some of these weapons and 
the elimination of many others.” 

Urging an immediate agreed procedure on the basis of the 
MacDonald Plan for arms reduction, he added the further pro- 
posal: “That all the nations of the world should enter into a solemn 
and definite pact of non-aggression; that they should solemnly 
reaffirm the obligations they have assumed to limit and reduce 
their armaments, and, provided these obligations are faithfull) 
executed by all signatory powers, individually agree that they will 
send no armed force of whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 

Three significant aspects additional to the main aspect of the 
appeal were pointed out: (1) That the President’s language con- 
stituted a direct application and rebuke to the threatening activi- 
ties of two nations—Japan in the Far East, and Fascist Germany 
in Europe; (2) That the note was addressed to Soviet Russia, 
possibly indicating a trend toward recognition in the new Admin- 
istration’s Russian policy; and (3) that by cutting through the 
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tangle of diplomatic red tape and ignoring the usual diplomatic 
channels, he might be opening the path to more immediate and 
direct international rapprochement on questions of vital concern. 
The appeal was accepted in excellent spirit by the majority of the 
nations to whom it was addressed. 

During the ensuing discussions at Geneva it became evident 
that the major one of several stumbling blocks still existing con- 
sisted of the unwillingness of nations (including the U. S. A.), 
even while accepting an agreement to a universal non-aggression 
pact, to bind themselves in advance to concerted military action 
against a violator of the pact. And this, it becomes more and more 
evident, is the only guarantee of the effectiveness of such a non- 
aggression pact, agreement to consult having proved completely 
ineffective as a deterrent to aggression within the past two years. 

The American policy with regard to consultation, and an inter- 
pretation of the President’s definition of aggression, were eluci- 
dated to the Geneva Conference on May 22 by Ambassador 
Norman Davis. This declaration constituted an almost startling 
change in traditional American foreign policy, and in addition 
was interpreted as being designed to offer France more hope of 
the security which she has consistently demanded as the price of 
arms reduction on her part, and thus make possible the modifica- 
tion of that nation’s intransigeant attitude. 

The next important event, having bearing on the question of 
disarmament, was the Tokyo Government’s formal notification of 
its intention to demand a larger naval ratio, on a plane of parity 
with Great Britain and the United States, at the naval conference 
scheduled to take place in 1935 for extension or modification of 
the London Naval Treaty. This, together with the Japanese dele- 
gate’s attitude toward all references to naval ratios in the Geneva 
discussions, is taken as being significant of Japan’s determination 
in the direction of increased armament strength rather than of any 
genuine arms reduction. Added discouragement was felt over the 
Japanese group’s announcement of their inability to accept the 
proposed abolition of air bombing unless the proposal included 
the abolition of airplane carriers as well. 

Before a recess adjournment on June 8 the general disarma- 
ment commission of the conference voted to accept the British 
draft as a basis for a future disarmament treaty. The conference 
reconvenes on July 8. 


THE ROOSEVELT CONVERSATIONS 


FARLY in April, President Roosevelt invited representatives of 
the principal nations to come to Washington to discuss, indi- 
vidually with him, the problems which will be brought up before 
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the Economic and Disarmament conferences. The list of nation; 
originally invited included eleven, but it has gradually been ey. 
panded to fifty-three, covering all the nations of any importance jp 
international relations. These conversations were considered oj 
such importance by the other nations, that their most able repre. 
sentatives were sent, starting off with Premier MacDonald. 

The program followed in each visit was substantially the same. 
The foreign representative was granted one meeting with the 
President alone which was followed by a conference with the 
government experts. Following this a joint statement was issued 
by the visitor and President Roosevelt. Similarly each representa. 
tive made only one public address in which nothing definite wa; 
said as to the results of the conversations. 

The subjects discussed in the interviews appear to have been 
substantially the same, judging from the statements issued at their 
close. Among the most important problems covered were interna- 
tional trade barriers, disarmament, debts, price levels, and cur. 
rency stabilization, ‘all with a view to minimizing economic 
nationalism and starting up the international flow of goods. Politi. 
cal subjects, as such, were not discussed except as they inevitably 
affect economic conditions. 

In the case of each country different aspects of these problem; 
were stressed according to the special relations of that country with 
the United States. With Great Britain the debt situation was prob- 
ably foremost. Herriot was particularly interested in disarmament. 
Bennett of Canada discussed the trade relations between the 
United States and Canada especially as regards wheat and silver. 
The Argentine and Ishii of Japan both concentrated on trade rela- 
tions, while silver was an important point in the conversations 
with T. V. Soong of China. Germany and Italy undoubtedly con- 
centrated on political questions such as disarmament and treaty 
revision in their economic aspects. 

The joint statements issued at the close of the visits were very 
similar, starting out with the announcement that the President and 
his guest were in general agreement as to the practical steps that 
must be taken in the present international crisis. Further, they felt 
that economic and political peace are closely related to economic 
and political disarmament; that it is necessary to remove trade 
barriers as far as possible; that currency stabilization is an essen- 
tial step toward facilitating international economic relations; that 
price levels must be raised, possibly through international coépera- 
tion between central banks in a credit expansion and by improving 
the status of silver, the greatest medium of exchange in the East. 

Since these conversations have been in progress several forms 
of more definite action have been taken which may or may not 
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Pacific Trends 


i have been the direct result of the conversations. A tariff truce has 
~ been concluded among eight nations in which they agree not to 
” take any action on their tariffs until the World Economic Confer- 
> ence has dealt with the problem. Secretary of State Hull is discuss- 
- ing with foreign representatives the possibility of securing some 
" arrangement to curb the fluctuations in currencies, especially the 
' pound, the dollar and the yen, in order to encourage international 
confidence so that tariff problems can be handled more effectively 
- at the Conference in June. The negotiation of trade pacts with 
' Canada, the Argentine, and Japan seems possible in the near 
future, and the disarmament statements recently issued by the 
_ powers seem more hopeful than they have in years. Likewise the 
_ Senate has agreed to accept in payment for the debts owed the 

United States $200,000,000 in silver at the maximum rate of 50 

cents an ounce. Such action will not only aid the debtors, but will 
improve the value of silver. 

It remains to be seen whether these informal prefatory conver- 
sations can have the further result of enabling the World Eco- 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference to reach 
definite conclusions of real value. Such an unprecedented result 
would validate this new technique in international relations.—J.B. 


LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The World Monetary and Economic Conference which was 
convened in London on June 12 under the auspices of the League 
of Nations with the participation of all the principal nations of the 
world, will be fully reported by a PACIFIC AFFAIRS correspondent 
in London, to appear in a later issue of the journal. 


THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


‘THE sixth conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations, held under the International Institute 
_ of Intellectual Coéperation (League of Nations), met in London 

' from May 29 to June 2, 1933. The agenda topic was again “The 

_ State and Economic Life,” this being the second study conference 

' on that subject, the first having been held at Milan last year. 

i The detailed program consisted of the inaugural meeting of 
_ the conference and the first plenary study meeting on May 29, 
including an address by Sir Arthur Salter, President of the Con- 
i ference, and a report by Dr. Arnold Wolfers, General Rapporteur 
+ on“The State and Economic Life”; meetings of study committees 
~ on May 30 and 31; drafting of committee reports and administra- 
) tive meeting on June 1; second and third plenary study meetings 
of the Conference, on June 2. Sessions were held at Chatham 
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House, the headquarters of the Royal Institute of Internationa] 
Affairs. 

A fuller report will be available in a subsequent issue of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


FIFTH PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


"THE Fifth Pacific Science Congress is in session from June | to 

June 14 of this year under the auspices of the Canadian Goy. 
ernment. The opening general meetings from June | to June 3 
were held in Victoria, B. C., and the technical sessions in Van- 
couver. 

The major divisions and sections under which the Congress this 
year deliberates are Physical Sciences: Astronomy, Geography 
and Geodesy, Geology and Mineral Resources, Meteorology, 
Terrestrial Seismology and Volcanology; Biological Sciences: 
Agriculture, Anthropology and Ethnology, Animal Diseases, Bot- 
any and Plant Pathology, Entomology, Fisheries, Forestry, Public 
Health, Zodlogy. General meetings for the reading of reports and 
passing of resolutions are held at the beginning and at the end of 
the Congress. In the intervening time the delegates in the various 
fields of physical and biological sciences meet in symposia. 


A NEw INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


THE Library of International Relations, 86 East Randolph 

Street, Chicago, Illinois, was established in the fall of 1932, 
under the auspices of the Mid-West League of Nations Associa- 
tion. Located in the Crerar Library Building in the center of 
Chicago, it is easily accessible to the students, teachers, and lec- 
turers who wish correlated information on international affairs. 

The Library has been built around the historical, political, 
social and economic aspects of present-day world relations. A wide 
collection of books by outstanding authorities on these subjects, the 
official documents of the League of Nations, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and the International Labor Office are to 
be found in the Library; and the periodicals issued by such organi- 
zations as the Foreign Policy Association, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
also a complete press clipping file for day by day international 
events. 

This is the only library in the city dealing exclusively with 
international relations. All the work is on a volunteer basis and 
the splendid growth is due entirely to interested and generous 
donors. The Librarian states that any material is most welcome 
that will help the Library accomplish its aim of offering more 
accurate information on international subjects. 


Books of the Pacific 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
By Harold 8. Quigley 
Century Co., New York, 1932. 

In recent years more and more foreign scholars have turned to 
the study of Japan, and in perusing their works my attention is 
usually drawn to two points: The first is, the kind of materials they 
use and the method by which they build on the materials. It is 
interesting that we, following their studies, sometimes find mate- 
rials which otherwise would not have been brought to our notice. 
Unable to read Japanese, they naturally turn to books and docu- 
ments written in occidental languages as materials for their study, 
but such sources are apt to be overlooked by us, since often those 
are neither essential nor accessible to us. As to the method of study 
—each nation has its own, that is, even for the same subject with 
the same materials, each nation has established its own system of 
study different from others. It is through these differences in 
method and system of scientific study that those important points 
which we would otherwise miss are thrown into relief. 

The second point is, the standpoint from which foreign people 
criticize our political institutions and their trends. Not all for- 
eigners, but occidentals in particular, are apt to criticize things 
Japanese in the consciousness that they are representatives of 
nations more advanced than the nation which they are studying. 
Whether their criticisms are just or not should, it is true, be judged 
in the light of the validity of their argument itself. But I believe 
that there is a need also to review these criticisms from the Japa- 
nese people’s point of view. This is specially applicable to those 
studies put forward by foreigners with a preconceived ideology 
about things Japanese—social, political, legal and economic. To 
accept or reject these criticisms without a proper discussion is to 
hinder not only the development of scientific thought, but to retard 
the progress of international understanding. 

I shall introduce here the recent work of Professor Quigley of 
the University of Minnesota, “Japanese Government and Politics.” 
This book is the result of his extensive study and observation 
undertaken by him during his trips to the Orient in 1921, 1923, 
1930 and 1931. As the author himself says, the difficulties to be 
met in obtaining materials, as well as the inconveniences caused by 
language, are readily understood. In the Japanese language itself, 
there are but few books which deal with a like subject. Most books 
about the politics of Japan in foreign languages have so far dealt 
either with some specific problems or with the general outline of 
history, and very few can be called both general and theoretical. 
Even in Japan, unfortunately, we have practically no studies 
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which attempt, as Professor Quigley’s book does, to cover the 
political system as a whole and to analyze the procedure of its actual 
workings. They are mostly legal treatises of the constitutional and 
administrative laws. In so far as it aims to be a comprehensive 
survey of the whole field, this book by Professor Quigley has made 
a definite contribution to the study of Japanese politics and goy. 
ernment. The extent to which he has made use of materials sought 
in occidental writings is admirable, although it is regrettable that 
some indispensable Japanese books, for example Dr. Yoshino’s and 
Dr. Osatake’s works, have not been included in his stock simply 
because those are not yet translated. 

The title of the book indicates that its author is of the American 
school of political science. I have for some time been interested in 
the method adopted by American students of political science of 
correlating the study of constitution with that of politics under the 
term “government and politics,” a method different from ours, 
which treats them separately. Professor Quigley has made the first 
attempt to apply the American method to Japanese government 
and politics. There may be differences in opinion as to how far he 
has succeeded in his attempt; for my part, I think he has achieved 
considerable success. It should be said that Professor Quigley has 
initiated a new method for study in that field in Japan. But, aside 
from the method of the study, we cannot say that the book has 
made an outstandingly new contribution to us, although this may 
be due to a limitation in the accessibility of sources, or perhaps to 
its undue dependence for information upon translations available 
in the line of legal textbooks. A glance at the contents of the book 
shows that it attempts to give a faithful description of the Japanese 
Constitution and its workings. The book, as a whole, aims at 
description and refrains from setting forth any positive opinions 
or criticisms. The author is rather too passive, and where he does 
set forth an opinion he never fails to make citations, if possible, 
quoting, from other people, opinions which closely approach his 
own. So that throughout the book we are given the author’s own 
ideas only at infrequent intervals. The impression which the book 
has given me of being nothing out of the ordinary is perhaps due to 
this cautious and passive attitude’of the author, which perhaps it is 
only just to describe as natural, considering his pioneering position, 
as it were, in new territory. 

In this book, Professor Quigley’s principal object seems to me 
to show the degree of development made by constitutionalism or 
liberalism in the government and politics of modern Japan, the 
characteristics of the constitutionalism of Japan in its actual work- 
ings and the difference between these characteristics and those in 
occidental countries. Perhaps consciously or unconsciously this 
may have, in a small degree, influenced the author’s motive for 
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writing this study. If this is so, this book will prove not only a very 
useful introductory study to Japanese government and politics, but 
also constitute a valuable criticism of modern politics in Japan. 
Taking the book as a plain and well-written outline of Japanese 
government and politics, one can say that it is a very well-balanced 
books. In so far as I have read it carefully, | have found no 
errors in its description, although here and there are mistakes in 
the use of the names of persons and places, and in the numbering 
of the clauses of the laws. Nevertheless, these minor errors do not 
by any means detract from the substance of the description. 

Professor Quigley’s view of Japan is based upon a considera- 
tion of the manner in which the traditional life of Japan has been 
affected through contact with foreign countries and of how it has 
counteracted their influence. From his standpoint, therefore, it is 
quite natural that his chief interest should be centered around an 
analysis of the characteristics of the Japanese kokutai (polity). 
The first two chapters of his book, which give a brief description 
of the historical background of present Japanese government and 
politics, are full of suggestions. Professor Quigley attempts to 
prove that in the historical development of Japanese kokuta: there 
have been very few instances of despotic personal governments, 
and that a quasi-oligarchy has existed over a long period of time. 
The political change brought about by the Meiji government, 
when Japan turned from feudalism to capitalism, is popularly 
interpreted as a history of the development of occidental liberal- 
ism; he also interprets it as the creation of a new form of oligarchy, 
i.e., the domination of the samurai class and its conflict with the 
political parties at a later period. In the chapters following, the 
present Japanese government and politics are analyzed in the same 
light of the existence and reappearance of the oligarchy under the 
Emperor. Perhaps with this in view, Professor Quigley introduces 
in detail Prince Ito’s opinion of, and his attitude toward, the 
drafting of the Japanese constitution. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters the author describes the preroga- 
tives of the Emperor and analyzes the executive department. With 
a chapter especially devoted to the executive powers, he examines 
the functions and roles of the cabinet, privy council, the military 
power, genro and special advisers to the Emperor. As Professor 
Quigley’s attention is mainly concentrated on such problems as 
quoted above, it is quite natural to find that in Chapter VIII the 
description of ministries and administrative agencies has little 
relevance compared to the other chapters. Consequently, the 
national policies or the workings of contemporary administration 
are omitted—a loss to the book. 

Because his purpose consists in making an observation on the 
structure of constitutionalism and the feature of democracy in 
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Japan, it is no wonder that Professor Quigley gives two chapters 
to the analysis of the legislative department. He rightly concludes 
that the importance of the Diet is still secondary, and that it wil| 
be long before the Diet takes the initiative in formulating 
national policy. Professor Quigley asserts that the present state of 
political parties is most responsible for the relative unimportance 
of the Diet, and many pages are devoted to a description of the 
political parties. They are described as originating from the con. 
flict between the clans; the political parties first became, in the 
course of their development, allied to the clans, and then recently 
have formed an alliance with the capitalists. The conflict among 
the political parties is, therefore, the conflict among oligarchical 
groups who stand upon the same social basis, while the link 
between the members of a party is, in its nature, like the relation- 
ship which exists between chief and followers. The history of the 
proletariat parties which have arisen from the opposition to the 
capitalistic parties is described in detail, but a judgment of its 
influence upon party politics is evaded, or rather, not ventured at 
all. The last chapter (and an interesting one) is a description of 
the Government of Overseas Territory. The policy of Japanese 
colonial administration is deemed to be one of gradual assimila- 
tion, and Professor Quigley says that it is yet impossible to judge 
how it will harmonize with the demand for racial self-government 
in the colonies. 

So far, throughout the book the author points out the peculiar- 
ities of Japanese constitutionalism and democracy in the forms of 
conflict among the minority groups which do not establish the 
foundation firmly on the democratic consciousness among the 
populace. Such a conclusion would necessitate an analysis of the 
political position of the Japanese people themselves, but this we 
get only indirectly in Chapter XIII, “Elections” and Chapter 
XIV, “Local Government.” These two chapters purpose to 
describe the election system and its application, and the local 
government and its workings, but they do not contain a sociolog- 
ical study of the political consciousness of the people. It may bea 
defect to be deplored, but, we hope, it will be included in the 
second edition. 

Present-day Japan is the riddle of the world. The need of a 
study of Japanese government and politics is indeed great, and this 
book of Professor Quigley offers an excellent incentive to the study 
of still wider and deeper problems in Japanese politics. In this 
sense, I appreciate deeply the contribution rendered to the world 
as well as to Japan by Professor Quigley —MAsSAMICHI ROYAMA. 
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JAPAN UND DIE JAPANER 
By Karl Haushofer 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1933 

Publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations, among other 
new materials, have helped the author to reorganize an earlier 
edition of this work in a way to emphasize the geo-political point 
of view. The dominant influences on recent Japanese developments 
are seen in pressures from within and without that have produced 
not only urbanization and a new orientation of economic objectives, 
but have no less affected what is usually called the national charac- 
ter of the Japanese people. A combination of inner developments 
and of changes of Japan’s position in world ecology has transformed 
potential into kinetic energies. Or, in other words, the characteristic 
reactions of the Japanese people to the new contacts with the West 
and the new opportunities which they afforded for participation 
in world trade are explainable not by mechanical releases of 
impersonal economic forces but by the responses to these oppor- 
tunities of a people with strongly developed specific cultural 
tendencies. 

On the basis of this interpretation of factual data, the author 
ventures upon a series of prognostications of which only the most 
important can here be cited: A continuation of the present adapta- 
tion of Japanese life to the country’s geographical limitations is 
impossible if its vitality remains unimpaired. A choice between 
continental and trans-oceanic expansion is inescapable; both cannot 
take place simultaneously. Japanese leaders, while recognizing the 
barriers to overseas expansion, underestimate the permanent bar- 
riers to territorial or economic expansion on the Asiatic continent. 
They underestimate, more particularly, the tenacity of the immi- 
grant Chinese in their sense of right to the Manchurian soil. Terri- 
torial possession cannot in the long run be maintained by a foreign 
people unable to compete with the previous inhabitants in the 
primary exploitation of the natural resources. Even so, political 
domination may give Japan for the immediate future an enormous 
access of strength. In course of time, the political situation may be 
reversed: Manchuria may become a “life line” for China; while 
for Japan its continued domination may eventually be little more 
than a matter of national prestige. When the impossibility of 
holding a continental empire will have become manifest to the 
Japanese, they will find their more natural opportunities in the 
modern development of the Malay and Polynesian island empires, 
thus coming into inevitable conflict not only with the British and 
Dutch spheres but also with the United States. There is little 
prospect of a voluntary restriction of population on the part of 
Japan. The concentration of effort on Manchuria may, in spite of 
all dangers, provide Japan for a hundred-year period with a 
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bargaining power in international politics, sufficient to offset other 
limitations.—240 pp.; Teubner, Leipzig, 1933——BRUNO LaskER 


TWENTY YEARS IN TIBET 
By David Macdonald 
Seeley, Service & Co., London, 1932. 318 pp. 

It is seldom that a true “son of the soil” of Asia can present 
a description of his homeland with such perfect command of 
English. Mr. D. Macdonald was born and raised as a Sikkimese 
and later through contact with his father’s people came to be 
educated in Western manners. His is an excellent example of the 
unusual capabilities inherent in racial mixtures of highly selected 
personalities. Through his insight and understanding he served 
his mother’s people, as also the British Government of India, to 
the best of his unusual abilities and in the cause of better inter- 
relations. It was largely due to his personality that peace of a sort 
could be maintained in the frontier country between British India, 
Nepal and Tibet. The period during which he served in an official 
capacity as British Trade Agent was one of the utmost importance, 
for it marked an era when the hitherto mysterious and forbidden 
Tibet was becoming gradually opened to Western penetration. It 
was the time of the renowned Younghusband Mission to Lhasa, 
the capital of Tibet, and it was largely through Mr. Macdonald's 
efforts as interpreter, guide and advisor that the British expedi- 
tion met with success. The Earl of Lytton in his introduction to 
the book lays particular stress on this fact, which is but modestly 
approached by the author himself. 

First employed by the Vaccination Department under the 
Government of Bengal, his duties entailed extensive tours of the 
villages in the Darjeeling District, thus enabling him to obtain a 
comprehensive insight into the manners and customs, as also a 
deeper understanding of the psychology, of the inhabitants of that 
part of the Himalayas. Mr. Macdonald then became assistant in 
the scientific collection of Tibetan manuscripts and interpreter 
for many of the “Hill’” dialects and languages, notably the Tibetan 
language. Young Macdonald soon impressed his employers and 
was gradually promoted as mediator par excellence in all matters 
pertaining to British Administration and trade in the rugged bor- 
derland between British India and Tibet. His sympathy and 
understanding led to his giving valuable personal service in many 
instances, and the friendships he formed both in Tibet and among 
British Government officials were many and lasting ones. 

Mr. Macdonald’s dry Scotch humor is evident in each chapter 
of his reminiscences, and his vivid presentation of many incidents 
in his career, as also the description of the country and customs, 
is of absorbing interest. The volume is not only entertaining, but 
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of value for the student of “Asia’s teeming millions” from the 
ethnological as also the historical point of view.—A. R. 


AGRICULTURAL RUSSIA AND THE WHEAT PROBLEM 
By Vladimir P. Timoshenko 


Stanford University Press, California, 1932. $4.00 

This volume is the first of a series on grain economics to be 
published by the Food Research Institute. Although its author 
has not been in the Soviet Union since 1919, he has had access to 
the rich materials of the Hoover War Library at Stanford 
University and has consulted a few contemporary Russian sources. 
Professor Timoshenko is careful to qualify his conclusions, but it 
is clear that he expects a continuous decrease in grain surpluses 
for export, and that he is doubtful of the possibility of any signifi- 
cant increases in production for the home market, either through 
the opening of new land or through increase in yield. 

His conclusions concerning the possibility of expanding wheat 
production in Siberia are at sharp variance with the opinion of 
Soviet agricultural experts and of some American scholars, notably 
Professor Marbut. The rise of industrial cities in western Siberia, 
an extensive railway construction program, and the organization 
of large-scale mechanized state farms are factors which may over- 
come some of the difficulties pointed out in this study. 

The opinion that significant increases in yield per acre are not 
to be expected is based on an unsympathetic analysis of the present 
Soviet agricultural policy. Much of this analysis is both interesting 
and valid. Foreign consultant experts have for some time con- 
demned the irrational use of tractor-power in certain sections, the 
mania for over-large farming units, and the under-estimation of 
horse- and ox-power. The present study suffers, however, from an 
absence of first-hand materials in its attempt to estimate this 
policy. There is almost no mention of the educational campaign 
to further improve farming methods, of the work of government 
experimental stations, of irrigation and reclamation projects 
already under way, or of attempts to improve the distributive 
machinery for farm produce. The agricultural policy of the 
Soviet Union is considered entirely apart from its other policies, 
which leads to such curious statements as the following: “The 
vigorous drive for mechanization of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. 
must be regarded largely as an emergency action.” 

It would be hard to imagine a more difficult task in scholar- 
ship than the appraisal without first-hand material of the collecti- 
vization policy of the Soviet Union. That the results of such an 
appraisal are far from adequate is no reflection on the Food 
Research Institute or on Professor Timoshenko. It is a convincing 
proof of the need for more coéperation in scholarship on both 
sides of the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.—JOSEPH BARNES. 
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VENTURES IN SIMPLER LIVING 
By Daniel J. Fleming 
International Missionary Council, New York, 1933. 169 pp. 


The author has done much through previous publications to 
show the way out of situations of contact between Orientals and 
Occidentals that produce misunderstanding and dislike. In the 
present study, evidently called for by a real searching of hearts 
among American missionaries abroad, he deals with that stum. 
blingblock to international friendship, the obvious—and some. 
times grotesque—difference in planes of living between foreigners 
and nationals who would be partners in common efforts. 

Although there is much testimony from Occidentals who have 
successfully bridged these differences by sacrificing many of the 
comforts of their accustomed way of living, it does not prove that 
similar practices would produce similar results under all circum- 
stances. On the contrary, the evidence advanced, outstanding indi- 
vidual examples notwithstanding, points to the likelihood that as 
a rule it is not the foreigner’s simulation of the native residents’ 
way of life that contributes most to his influence with them, but 
the effectiveness with which he takes part in their struggle for 
better things. Though individuals or exceptional groups here and 
there may find it possible to identify themselves with the native 
community so completely that their foreignness is forgotten, and 
though even halfway steps of simpler living may often overcome 
outstanding obstacles to friendly contact, nevertheless what counts 
for most is the intelligence, the broad gauge, and the democratic 
spirit with which the foreigner brings his activity into fruitful 
relation to the nationals’ own concepts of their problems. 

It must depend on the particular circumstances to what extent 
an individual or a group of foreigners can—or, for the sake of 
their objective, should—handicap their own efficiency by adopting 
unaccustomed ways which may involve serious dangers to physi- 
cal and mental health. (And, incidentally, this is no less true of 
Orientals living in the Occident. Sacrifices in comfort on their 
part—in diet and clothing, for example—for the sake of more 
intimate fellowship often are unremunerative in results.) Dr. Flem- 
ing points out that the spirit of the approach is more important 
to mutual understanding and appreciation than is even a successful 
accommodation of the private life to the prevailing standard of 
living. Only in so far as this approach is assisted by the removal 
of seeming barriers of class is such removal worth serious concern. 

There remains, of course, the much larger ethical problem for 
all people whose plane of living is above the average for their 
community or nation, to what extent an abandonment of their 
privileged position would aid in solving outstanding social prob- 
lems. So long as only quite exceptional people are seriously con- 
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cerned with that question in their own home country, the adoption 


4 


a 


of such self-denying rules of conduct by missionaries abroad can 
hardly be expected to produce a greater respect for the social 


idealism of their countrymen.—BRUNO LASKER. 


Briefs 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE CHINESE RE- 
PUBLIC; by Harold Archer Van Dorn. 
This book is an attempt to record the 

progress of one-fourth of the world’s 
population during the last two decades. 
The author divides his subject into five 
divisions, namely, political, educational, 
religious, social, and economic. His ma- 
terial is drawn from interviews with 
leaders, students and business men; visits 
to various institutions; and through his 
personal experiences in China, where he 
had been a teacher, famine relief worker 
and organizer of a volunteer defence 
corps. The result is a swift-running pic- 
ture of progress along the lines men- 
tioned above for the twenty years since 
the founding of the Republic—something 
which one seldom reads about in the 
newspapers. 

The author makes good use of statis- 
tics available on the various subjects. As 
events are forging ahead so rapidly in 
China (especially since the Mukden 
Incident) and so many changes are going 
on at the same time, it can be readily 
seen that some data in this book will be 
out of date in a few years. Neverthe- 
less, when one stops to consider the facts, 
there has been considerable progress in 
China lately—and with the thought 
“Rome was not built in a day” in mind, 
there lies ahead an optimistic future for 
her in spite of the present abnormal sit- 
uation —309 pp.; Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1932.—Philip Fugh. 


THE NEW CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST; 
by Stanley High. 

“T have tried to set forth a highly 
concentrated and, I hope, a somewhat 
simplified description of the forces that 
are fighting for the domination of East- 
ern Asia, and to indicate, as concretely 
as possible, America’s stake in the out- 
come of that conflict.” This is the raison 
d'étre for the book as expressed by the 
author in his preface. Recognizing the 


fact that the ominous conditions in the 
Far East call for a clearer explanation 
than the superficial newspaper discus- 
sions give, Stanley High has written this 
book as an introduction to the back- 
ground of Far Eastern affairs for the 
inquiring individual. “It should be 
pointed out that while the news of the 
struggle changes from day to day there 
is very little day-to-day change in the 
underlying forces that are engaged in 
it.”"—128 pp.; Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1933.—P. B. 


JAPAN—WHITHER? by Dr. James A. B. 

Scherer. 

This book does not endeavor to solve 
the many complications which have lately 
arisen in the Far East. It simply states 
these problems and attempts to throw a 
little light on their more complex as- 
pects. A contribution to the better un- 
derstanding of the Japanese point of 
view is made by the author, who has 
been the staunch friend of Japan for 
the past forty years—145 pp.; Hoku- 
seido Press, Tokyo, 1933.—P. B. 


MANCHUKUO, CHILD OF CONFLICT; 
by K. K. Kawakami. 


Mr. Kawakami prefaces his latest 
book with the statement that whether 
recognized or not, Manchukuo is a world 
factor and is here to stay. Thus he feels 
the need of presenting Manchukuo as it 
is—its organization, finance, foreign 
affairs, its problems and difficulties. This 
he proposes to do by pointing out the 
“human factors rather than treaties and 
agreements.” Although he discusses with 
frankness the events which are transpir- 
ing in Manchuria, and develops Japan’s 
advantages and disadvantages in her 
connection with the new State, his pres- 
entation is largely from the Japanese 
point of view.—311 pp.; Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933.—P. B. 
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FRANCE AND THE COLONIAL QUES- 

TION; by Carl Ludwig Lokke. 

This historical study published by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University comprises a study of con- 
temporary opinion in France concerning 
that nation’s overseas expansion during 
the period from 1763 to 1801. It is 
not intended as a history of the colonies 
themselves or of French colonial policy, 
but deals rather with the effects which 
the colonies and conditions therein have 
had on the thoughts and emotions of 
French writers and travelers and on the 
public in general. It is a study of the 
development of ideas regarding a colonial 
policy in this second largest of colonial 
powers in our world today. In the first 
part of the work the spirit of the revolu- 
tion is discussed as it is felt in the at- 
tacks of reformers of the old colonial 
system. In especial the problem of 
slavery as it existed in the West Indies 
and in Louisiana was one with which it 
was difficult to deal. The relinquishment 
of the one colony and sale of the other 
were in part due to the complications 
ensuing from the correlation of the ex- 
isting situation to the “Zeitgeist,” in part 
due to the disaster which had overtaken 
the French Army in Egypt. The French 
have always shown a keen enthusiasm 
and sympathy for exotic peoples, plants 
and animals and it is their sense of 
beauty and love of romance throughout 
the centuries which has led to the de- 
velopment of a colonial empire based 
not so much on economic necessity as on 
the urge to spread the ideas of the French 
Revolution as expressed in the writings 
of Rousseau and others. It may be said 
that the policy in regard to treatment of 
native peoples—la mission civilisée—of 
France has apparently on the whole 
worked out successfully —254 pp.; Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 


1932.—A. R. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AF- 
FAIRS IN 1932; by Walter Lippmann 
with the assistance of William O. 
Scroggs and Charles Merz. 

Between March and December Con- 
gress did not meet. During the whole 
year the Government dealt with foreign 
affairs in the all but certain knowledge 
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that the twelve years of one party’s con- 
tinuous policy were shortly to give way 
to those of a party with an unknown 
program as regards foreign relations. In 
the circumstances, the outstanding char. 
acter of the year’s contribution of the 
United States to world affairs was thar 
of hesitance. Even in its notes and dec- 
larations about events in the Far East. 
the State Department managed through. 
out to keep a little door ajar for possible 
change or reinterpretation. 

Only one of the chapters of this sec- 
ond annual survey for the Council of 
Foreign Relations addresses itself to 
problems of the Pacific. It competent) 
summarizes the year’s events in Shang- 
hai and Manchuria, without throwing 
new light on them. For non-American 
readers the chapter describing the Amer- 
ican economic crisis will be the most 
useful. Economic issues overshadow all 
others also in the story of the year’s 
negotiations between the United States 
and Europe. 

‘It cannot be said that the second at- 
tempt is much more successful than was 
the first to make significant for the un- 
dertanding of international relations an 
interpretation of events that abruptl; 
begins and ceases with the calendar year. 
The chief value of the volume wil! be 
to serve as a reliable reference source to 
specific facts for the busy teacher or 
journalist.—355 pp.; Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1933; $3.00.—B. L. 
WORLD AGRICULTURE; A Report by a 

Study Group of the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs. 

The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has added another important and 
informative volume to its list of special 


‘ studies since the publication last year ot 


“The International Gold Problem.” 
Like the collected papers on Gold, this 
volume also is the report of investiga- 
tions undertaken by a Chatham House 
study group, this one under the chair- 
manship of Viscount Astor. The survey 
includes such questions as the importance 
of agriculture in world economy ; prob- 
lems of production and consumption in 
individual categories; the relative im- 
portance of various agricultural prod- 
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ucts entering into world trade; modern 
methods of mechanical, biological and 
chemical sciences in application to world 
joriculture; the possibilities for liveli- 
hood through agricultural enterprise 
(sizes of holdings and incomes, com- 
parisons of income, wage, etc., with in- 
dustrial enterprise) ; world price move- 
ments in agricultural products from the 
rewar period through two depressions 
(1920-22, 1929-32); protection and 
tariff action, treated from the world 
view by categories of policy, etc., etc. 
There are three chapters devoted to a 
review of “national aims and conditions 
in agriculture throughout the world, 
from the various continental outlooks— 
North and South American, European, 
Oriental, tropical and subtropical coun- 
tries. There is also a consideration of 
the development of producers’ organiza- 
tions, and a summary of the activities 
of a variety of international associations 
concerned with agricultural interests.— 
314 pp.; Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1932; 12s 6d.—E. G. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION; edited 
by G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers. 

This book represents the work covered 
by the International Union for the Scien- 
tific Investigation of Population Prob- 
lems, and constitutes a report of the 
proceedings at its second General As- 
sembly in London, June 15-18, 1931. 
The International Union was organized 
in 1928, subsequent to the first World 
Population Congress held at Geneva 
from August 29 to September 3, 1927. 
The many-sided study of population has 
become increasingly popular during the 
past years, for it has been recognized as 
the foundation for a guide in the solution 
of economic problems of our times. The 
proceedings at hand contain interesting 
abstracts of the data papers and reports 
presented at the five sessions held at the 
London Assembly. In the first session 
are presented a survey of Population and 
Food Supply in relation to population 
with five notable papers. The second 
session covers the problem of Differen- 
tial Fertility of certain social groups in 
several countries. Problems pertaining to 
General Population questions were pre- 


sented at the following sessions; these 
ranged from questions of reproduction 
of certain peoples or groups, migration 
studies in man and in animals, to bio- 
logical factors such as the significance of 
blood-grouping and other anthropologi- 
cal data. Several maps and diagrams 
pertaining to the subject matters are in- 
cluded.—378 pp.; Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1932.—A. R. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THIS 
MACHINE AGE; by Francis A. West- 
brook. 

Scientific management may be viewed 
either as a technique potentially dynamic 
and capable of transforming the entire 
fabric of machine civilization, or as a 
series of practices concerning itself only 
with the efficient administration of par- 
ticularized industrial concerns. Mr. 
Westbrook has essayed to set forth the 
principles underlying the present-day 
adoption of the movement in the United 
States, and to give some account of its 
extent. As a practical engineer of many 
years’ experience his account is informa- 
tive, authoritative, and covers a wide 
range of matter-of-fact topics. He has 
presented his material largely through 
the medium of the illustration method, 
with a minimum of theoretical and tech- 
nical discussion. His book will no doubt 
prove a handy reference work for the 
busy executive or the college student 
laboring over courses in business admin- 
istration.—407 pp. ; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1932.—W. H. T. 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND TARIFFS, AN; by B. A. 
Hodgson. 

A conventional textbook, solidly writ- 
ten and aptly illumined with case cita- 
tions. The author, an English econo- 
mist, has patterned his theoretical eluci- 
dation of the nature and conditions of 
international trade after the time- 
honored views of the Classical school. 
Two-thirds of the work is given over to 
a discussion of tariffs—their effects, in- 
cidence, pros and cons, and technical 
aspects. An excellent brief bibliography 
is included.—191 pp.; Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, London, 1932; 6s—W.H.T. 
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CAREERS FOR STUDENTS OF CHI- 
NESE LANGUAGE AND CIVILIZA- 
TION; edited by Lewis Hodous. 
“‘Sheep-like trooping into the same old 

channels of traditional careers is respon- 

sible for the seeming overproduction of 

M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in our universities.” 

Thus speaks a school of thought which 

has just backed its argument with a 

symposium pointing out specific oppor- 

tunities for valuable careers in ten fields, 
in a neglected channel, in “Careers for 

Students of Chinese Language and Civil- 

ization.” The book was prepared through 

the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, with such experts as Julean Arnold, 

Berthold Laufer, Arthur W. Hummel, 

Kenneth S. Latourette, writing the chap- 

ters, and it has just been published by 

the American Council, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations and the University of 

Chicago Press. 

“American scholarship has been held 
back,” says Edward C. Carter, in the 
foreword, “by the unfortunate and false 
tradition that the language and the men- 


tality of China contain mysteries inac- 
cessible to all but the most determined 


of western scholars. The situation has 
changed.” 

The business man who knows Chinese, 
according to Julean Arnold, U. S$. Com- 
mercial Attaché to China, “will have a 
remarkable advantage over his competi- 
tor. The country is opening up in such 
a way that it becomes necessary for the 
foreigner who would sell his goods to 
the Chinese, or purchase Chinese goods 
for export abroad, to come into contact 
with increasingly larger numbers of the 
Chinese trading public.” 

“American interests in China cannot 
be adequately measured either in terms 
of number of residents or volume of 
trade,” says Esson M. Gale, American 
member of the Salt Inspectorate at 
Shanghai. “While these are important 
and growing, other interests of wide 
ramification, missionary, educational, and 
philanthropic, require the attention of 
uniquely specialized personnel.” 

“The field is so rich,” says Arthur W. 
Hummel, of the Library of Congress, 
speaking of the task of making Chinese 
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literature available to American ty. 
dents, “that for the genuine student the 
way is always open for making new an 
interesting discoveries. In a field yet 
unknown, the public rightly expects the 
librarian to be not merely a custodian oj 
books, but, in the broadest sense, their 
interpreter as well.”—65 pp. ; Universit, 
of Chicago Press, 1933; $1.00; student 
edition 25c. 
DIE BEZIEHUNGEN DER JAPAN. 
ISCHEN MYTHOLOGIE ZUR GRIECH. 
ISCHEN; by Eckart Franz. 


This monograph, through a compari- 
son of Japanese and ancient Greek 
myths, particularly in the field of cos- 
mogony and in relation to the Perseph- 
one and Orpheus cycles, arrives at the 
conclusion that all three of the processes 
that lead to parallel developments of 
myths have been at work: direct ethnic 
relationship, independent origins in sim- 
ilar experiences, and diffusion through 
intermediate channels. The author adopts 
the hypothesis that there has been actual 
migration from the Danube-Balkan te- 
gion to the Far East by a group settled 
in Kan-su which in old Chinese texts is 
mentioned as the Ta-hia and which he 
identifies with the Tochari mentioned by 
the elder Plinius; as against the hypoth- 
esis that these parallels are explainable, 
in the main, by a diffusion of legends 
from a central source in India both East 
and West. He also finds reasons to 
reject, in regard to important parts ot 
the material, the assumptions still held 
by some that European influences on Far 
Eastern arts and mythology must have 
come by way of India.—128 pp. ; Roehr- 
scheid, Bonn, 1932—B. L. 

PURDAH: THE STATUS OF INDIAN 
WOMEN; by Frieda Hauswirth Das. 
The present-day status of Indian 

women, based on an historical account of 

their standing in Indian society from 
pre-Vedic days, is presented in this most 
captivating book by the blonde Swiss, 

Frieda Hauswirth Das. By the side o! 

her high-caste Hindu husband she her- 

self struggled for more than eight years 
against the shackles of caste, custom and 
convention, finally to retire to England, 
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and from there continue her fight for 
the recognition of her sex in India. 

One wonders, perhaps, what the re- 
action of sensitive Indian souls may be 
to Mrs. Das’ European frankness. Yet 
withal one cannot help but admire the 
sincerity with which the author por- 
trays her own experiences and that of 
come of her most intimate friends for the 
benefit of the millions still fettered by 
ienorance and the “purdah’’—seclusion. 
The courage and fortitude of the high- 
caste modern Indian woman in_ her 
struggle for emancipation cannot be real- 
ized unless her background is known. 
Mrs. Das’ quick and sympathetic under- 
standing of the origins of child marriage, 
of the custom of “purdah” and the rea- 
sons for widow immolation will do much 
to clarify Western conceptions which 
have become terrified and confused by the 
books of Miss Mayo and other similar 
“sensational” literature. One feels that 
Mrs. Sarangadhar Das has truly adopted 
the cause of her husband’s country and 
that she has a clear understanding of 
social conditions both in the Native 
States and also in British India.—289 
pp.; Vanguard Press, New York, 1932; 
$4.00.—A. R. 


LIFE OR DEATH IN LUZON; by Sam- 
uel E. Kane. 

This is a racy and readable account of 
the adventures of a young American 
among the head-hunting mountain peoples 
of northern Luzon in the first days of 
the United States occupation of the 
Philippines. The general atmosphere 
created in the descriptions is correct and 
realistic. There are also flashes of remi- 
niscence that enrich the history of the 
time when Filipino revolutionaries were 
hunted by the Americans. 

If it is fair to point out the weak- 
nesses of a very pleasant book, the main 
faults are: first that the author mini- 
mizes the fact that Spaniards were in 
the region a half century previous to 
his own coming and had considerably 
“tamed” these wild peoples before 1900 ; 
second, that he is inclined to claim undue 
credit personally for the successful ex- 
periments in mountain administration of 


the years to 1916; third, that in remi- 
niscence he obviously paints overmuch 
his own virtuousness, morally and other- 
wise; and lastly, that his treatment of 
ethnological data is somewhat unreliable 
and amateurish or else comes second- 
hand and uncritically from books. In 
other words, it is a book for the literary 
rather than the scientific shelf.—331 pp. ; 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1933; 
$3.50.—F. M. K. 


THUNDER AND DAWN; by Glenn 

Frank. 

A volume of unorthodox liberalism, 
in which the author examines “the out- 
look for Western civilization” (with 
special reference to the United States 
of America) in the uncertain light of 
the present depression. As the rather 
grandiloquent title (and subtitle: 
“America’s Appointment with Destiny” ) 
might lead one to expect, the author’s 
style is somewhat heavy and his ap- 
proach to the varied aspects of his sub- 
ject matter over-elaborate. He does not 
handle his material with the simple 
clarity and directness to which his 
earlier and briefer writing had accus- 
tomed his readers. Perhaps this weak- 
ness is largely due to the structural 
looseness of his outline, which encom- 
passes a vast number of themes ex- 
tremely difficult to interrelate even 
within 389 pages.——Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1932; $3.50.—E. G. 


OUR TIMES; by Mark Sullivan. 


This work, one of a series entitled 
“Our Times,” concerns the United 
States during the period from 1900 to 
1925. In the volume at hand entitled 
“The War Begins” there is presented a 
fair record of American life and thought 
during the period from 1909 to 1914, the 
years just previous to the World War. 
It was a period which really marked the 
closing of an era with a thunderclap 
and the ushering in of a new order of 
our civilization. The author has not at- 
tempted a criticism, but has presented 
those years as the chronologist, rather 
than the historian, documenting his work 
with factual statements and photographs 
reproduced from newspapers, diaries and 
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books of those days. He depicts the com- 
plexity of life with its scandals and 
causes célebres, sports and sciences, books 
and shows, preoccupations and points-of- 
view, and utter blissful unconsciousness 
of future economic and social disturb- 
ances. It was an era in which fortunes 
were easily made and which denoted the 
apparent triumph of the capitalist sys- 
tem. Man appeared as the center of the 
Universe and—especially in America— 
as living within an almost perfect world 
of his own making. All happenings far 
distant from the United States were 
surely no concern of a good citizen of 
Uncle Sam’s.—629 pp.; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1932.—A. R. 
THE BALANCE OF THE CONTINENTS; 

by Mariano H. Cornejo. 

The author seeks to find the place of 
the concept of war in modern life by 
examining separately its place in ethical 
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and legal evolution. “War,” he says 
“is the expression of a profound sol}. 
darity which sacrifices the individual jn. 
stinct and interest for the profit of the 
collective interest.” If it ceases to find 
its basis and its sanction in law (and 
modern international law has endeay- 
ored to bring about a universal con. 
demnation of war) then it can no longer 
“subsist without the support of an ethj- 
cal ideal. .. . Driven out of religion and 
law, war must disappear.” The eco- 
nomic solidarity of the peoples in 4 
given region (or “the balance of the 
continent,” as the author terms it) i: 
the strongest force in modern life, but 
this force possesses no moral drive, no 
appeal to the passionate sentiment needed 
to prosecute wars. Therefore, ‘‘the bal- 
ance of the continents must inevitabl 
be pacific.”—220 pp.; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1932.—E. G. 


Pamphlets 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE-SUPPORTING 
MEASURES IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES; by L. R. Edminster, L. J. Scha- 
ben and M. Lynsky. 


A voluminous mimeographed study of 
comparative conditions in 40 different 
countries regarding government inter- 
vention in situations involving economic 
distress. The survey was primarily in- 
tended as a study for the purpose of 
alleviating the lot of the American 
farmer and “emphasis is placed on meas- 
ures for enhancing the gross income of 
the farmer in the nature of price-control 
schemes or as cash subsidies or their 
equivalent, rather than on measures to 
reduce costs of production or market- 
ing.”—294 pp.; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
July 1932. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 

EDUCATION BOARD, 1931-1932. 

An account of the work of the Board 
together with the report of the Treasurer 
for the period from July 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932, and containing an ap- 
preciation of the late Wicliffe Rose, for- 
mer president of the Board, and of the 
late L. G. Myers, who was Treasurer 
until shortly before his death in Janu- 


ary 1932.—79 pp.; General Education 
Board, New York, 1933. 


BIG FIVE IN JAPANESE BANKING; by 

Herbert M. Bratter. 

“The present study reveals the fact 
that five commercial banks hold roughly 
one-third of all ‘ordinary bank’ deposits.” 
This survey traces the origin and devel- 
opment of these five principal banks and 
the family groups behind them in rela- 
tion to the remaining banks of Japan— 
30 pp.; United States Department ot 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 


September 1929. 


CHINA’S PRESENT SITUATION; by 
King-chau Mui. 


Essay by the Consul of the Republic 
of China in Hawaii reprinted trom 
Honolulu newspapers from June 23, 
1931, to the present date. Mr. Mui 
stresses throughout the contribution o! 
Hawaii to racial understanding. In 
China as in America, although the forms 
of government have differed through the 
ages, the same spirit of democracy has 
prevailed with religious tolerance, civil 
liberty and even political liberty to 4 
certain extent. He presents comprehen- 
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sive outlines of China’s cultural and eco- 
nomic meaning in his writing and radio 
addresses showing that despite flood, 
famine and foreign aggression China’s 
national spirit can never be defeated.— 
34 pp., Consulate of China, Honolulu, 
May 1933. 


FINANCE OF MANCHUKUO; by Hso 

Chia. 

The League of Nations Association of 
Japan presents this general outline of 
the basic financial policy and financial 
condition by the Minister of the Finance 
Department of Manchukuo. To judge 
from the present financial situation, the 
future appears bright, he states, in spite 
of the fact that a considerable loan from 
the Central Bank of Manchuria was bor- 
rowed to balance the 1932 budget. Ap- 
pended is a short article by the former 
German Ambassador to Japan, Dr. W. 
Solf, pertaining to the Causes of the 
Conflict in the Far East.—18 pp.; Sup- 
plement to International Gleanings from 
Japan, Tokyo, April 20, 1933. 
FINANCIAL SITUATION IN CHINA 

AND JAPAN; by T. V. Soong. 

Includes the report submitted by the 
Minister of Finance on China’s Na- 
tional Finance for the nineteenth and 
twentieth fiscal years, June 1930—June 
1932, to the Plenary Session of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang. In the second part is presented 
an outline of the financial situation in 
Japan reprinted from an article entitled 
“Japan’s Home Front” and published in 
two instalments by the Manchester 
Guardian, February 13 and 14, 1933.— 
44 pp.; Press Bureau of the Chinese 
Delegation, Geneva, December 15, 1932. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS AND COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES DURING 1932; by Henry 
Chalmers. 

It is important to have a clear under- 
standing of the current developments 
and trends in the tariffs and other trade- 
control measures of foreign countries 
during this period of disturbed condi- 
tions of international trade. This bulle- 
tin gives a general characterization of 
the year 1932 as well as the outstanding 
developments in broad world areas.—19 
pp.; United States Department of Com- 
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merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., March 
1933. 

GLIMPSES INTO JAPANESE SCHOOL- 

ROOMS. 

This booklet is being prepared for the 
stated purpose of “Refutation of certain 
Japanese Propaganda” (pertaining to 
anti-foreign teaching in Japan) and to 
“clear away any possible misconception 
of the friendly feelings entertained by 
China toward all foreign nations and to 
uncover the innermost cherished desires 
of Japan, with the further hope that the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict may be 
understood in its true light and signifi- 
cance and that a solution based upon 
this understanding may soon be effected.” 
—30 pp.; Union of Educational Institu- 
tions of Shanghai, April 1933. 

GRAIN MARKETING IN HOPEI PROV- 

INCE; by Y. Li and J. B. Taylor. 

A description of the organization and 
functioning of some typical markets in 
Hopei (Chihli) and a study of the move- 
ments of prices and the interrelation of 
the latter in various markets in China. 
The data were collected in the main by 
Mr. Li, who had the assistance of the 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission for some of the work. In Part 
I of this interim report is presented a 
description of the marketing system as a 
whole, its organization and functioning. 
A detailed description of some individual 
markets follows. In Part II data con- 
cerning the measures in use and some of 
the costs involved in marketing, as also 
monthly and yearly fluctuations in price 
and quantity in certain markets, are pre- 
sented. Part III is devoted to sugges- 
tions for statistical service, chiefly to 
provide a basis for the dissemination of 
market information to the farmers.—62 

pp.; Reprinted from the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, Peiping, 
April 1933. 
IDEALISM AND REALISM IN EFFORTS 

TOWARD PEACE; by Jerome D. Greene. 

Reprint of the inaugural lecture de- 
livered by the 1932-33 Wilson Professor 
of International Politics.—21 pp.; Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

February 1, 1933. 
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INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE: 

Proceedings. 

Official report of the Conference from 
November 12, 1930, to January 19, 
1931, and presented by the Secretary of 
State for India to Parliament. A com- 
plete list of the delegates is included as 
well as the reports of the six Plenary 
Meetings and the discussion in full of 
the Conference on Burma.—513 pp.; 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, Jan- 
uary 1931. 

INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE: 

Proceedings. 

The official report on the second ses- 
sion held from September 7, 1931 to 
December 1, 1931. Contained therein 
are the third and fourth reports of the 
Federal Structure Committee as also the 
second report of the Minorities Commit- 
tee. The report of the Final Plenary 
Meeting includes the statement on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald.—426 pp.; 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1932. 
INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE: 

Third Session. 

At this session held from November 
17, 1932 to December 24, 1932 were 
presented the reports of the Indian 
Franchise Committee; Reports of the 
Federal Finance Committee and Indian 
States Inquiry Committee pertaining to 
financial matters. Of considerable im- 
portance were the discussions on Con- 
stituent Powers and Powers of Indian 
Legislatures vis-a-vis Parliament. In ad- 
dition were considered the problems of 
Anglo-Indian Education and the Su- 
preme Court. Verbatim record of the 
proceedings is included.—207 pp. ; H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, January 1933. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL enemas 

Peiping. 

A summary of the work cise 
during the period from 1926 to 1932 by 
this Chinese organization and prepared 
especially for the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, 1933. The gov- 
erning body of the Institute of Social 
Research is the Board of Managers 
which was created in 1929 by the Trus- 
tees of the China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture. It 
evolved from the Social Research De- 
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partment of the China Foundation an¢ 
was under the guidance of the Professo; 
of Sociology at the National Peking 
University, Mr. L. K. Tao. The re. 
search work of the Institute include 
studies in the field of economics; eo. 
nomic history, industrial economics, agri. 
cultural economics, foreign trade, finance. 
banking and currency, labor problems 
population, statistics, etc. The bookle: 
is printed in both English and Chinese. 
—20 pp., English text; Institute of So. 
cial Research, Peiping, January 1933, 

INTERNATIONAL DRAMA, AN; by 

Edouard Herriot. 

World solidarity alone can meet the 
threat to world peace that is made by 
Japan’s initiative in the Far East. 

This pamphlet is a translation from 
the article in French published by the 
Excelsior, Paris, March 12, 1933. 
JAPAN AND THE MANCHURIAN IRON 

INDUSTRY; by John R. Stewart. 

An assessment of the value of Man- 
churia’s iron resources in relation to 
Japan’s desire to free her own iron and 
steel industry from dependence upon 
foreign sources of supply. The author 
concludes that Japan’s iron and steel 
industry does not pivot on the question 
of the political control of Manchuria 
inasmuch as Manchuria’s ore resources 
though large, are of low grade and it is 
not economical to transport them t 
Japan. On the other hand the technical 
treatment of this low-grade ore in plants 
in Manchuria has as yet not proved its 
commercial value. “Many problems sur- 
rounding the profitable exploitation ot 
these low-grade ores must be overcome.’ 
—11 pp.; Reprinted from the Journal 
of Geography, Chicago, IIl., May 1933. 
JAPANESE BANKING; by Herbert M. 

Bratter. 

Despite ties between the money mar- 
kets of Japan and the United States 
since the first loans of 1904 to the $50, 
000,000 Imperial Japanese Government 
loan floated in New York in 1930 there 
still exists a demand for further infor- 
mation on Japan’s financial organiza- 
tion. This study is the result of two 
years’ work and uses official facts and 
figures wherever obtainable. Other 
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sources are indicated—295 pp.; United 
States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D,. C., January 
1931.—P. B. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ UNION: YEAR- 

BOOK 1933. 

Presenting a concise conception of the 
League of Nations’ Union in Great 
Britain and particularly of its work in 
1932, Part I includes the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee. Part II is 
of especial interest as therein are pre- 
sented more detailed reports of particu- 
lar aspects of the Union’s work. The 
chapter on the outline of the Union’s 
policy regarding certain questions of 
international policy, disarmament, the 
Far East, the World Economic Confer- 
ence, etc., is presented with clarity and 
conforms to the objects of the Union as 
expressed in its Royal Charter.—139 
pp.; League of Nations’ Union, London, 
1932. 

LYTTON REPORT—AND AFTER; by the 

Earl of Lytton. 

In this pamphlet is contained a sum- 
mary of the Lytton Report, a summary 
of the report adopted by the League 
Assembly, February 24, 1933 and the 
statement of the Japanese Government 
sent to League members February 25, 
1933.—79 pp.; League of Nations’ 
Union, London 1933. 


MONETARY USE OF SILVER; by Her- 
bert M. Bratter. 

In recent discussions of world cur- 
rency silver has assumed ever-increasing 
prominence. Thus this strictly factual 
bulletin prepared from reliable sources is 
timely. The survey includes a detailed 
description of the position of silver in 
the United States and also covers for- 
eign countries.—142 pp.; United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Washington, D. C., April 1933. 


NATIONAL FLOOD RELIEF COMMIS- 

SION, CHINA. 

Report on the Central China flood of 
1931 and covering the work done by the 
Commission during the period from 
August 1931 to June 1932. It was 
chiefly through aérial surveys, in which 
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Colonel Lindbergh participated, that it 
was possible to determine the extent of 
the area affected by inundation. Thirty- 
four thousand square miles of territory 
in the Yangtze and Hwai river valleys 
were seriously and 8,000 square miles 
less seriously affected. This meant that 
more than twenty-three million people 
were deprived of their means of exis- 
tence and many of them were left des- 
titute. An outline on the creation and 
financing of the National Flood Relief 
Commission is given; the import of 
American wheat and the problems fac- 
ing its transport; inland distribution and 
storage of the supplies are discussed. ‘The 
work of the Engineering and Labor 
Relief division in the construction of the 
dykes is especially commendable, as also 
the organization of farm rehabilitation. 
The comparative freedom from serious 
epidemics shows the efficiency of the 
medical work done by the Field Health 
Units and the Quarantine Service. A 
system of routine inspection work was 
instituted which has proved valuable in 
disclosing misuse of funds, etc. Coéper- 
ating with the National Flood Relief 
Commission were organizations such as 
the China International Famine Relief 
Commission and the Chinese Foreign 
Famine Relief Committee. Photographs 
and a map showing the degrees of flood- 
ing and location of economic studies are 
included.—30 pp.; National Govern- 
ment of China, Shanghai, June 1932. 


PEACE YEARBOOK, 1933. 

Presenting a review of the ‘“‘most dif- 
ficult and critical” year 1932. The work 
of the League of Nations, the situation 
in the Far East, the progress of the Dis- 
armament Conference are presented in 
the first chapters. Surveys of the status 
of peace movements in Great Britain 
and other countries and a directory of 
peace and kindred organizations are in- 
cluded. Tables are appended giving cer- 
tain statistics and comparisons on arma- 
ments, traffic in arms, costs of war and 
peace, etc., also a bibliography, a press 
directory and a list of forthcoming 
events with regard to the promotion of 
peace studies.—286 pp.; National Peace 
Council, London, 1933. 
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PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF 
ASIATIC RACES; by T. L. Woo and 
G. M. Morant. 

This monograph of the National Re- 
search Institute of Social Sciences of 
Nanking contains an ethnological study 
of especial interest as it represents a cor- 
relation of individual measurements 
given by different craniometricians. This 
classification based on cranial measure- 
ments (such as have been done for the 
American Indian and Europear: races) 
leads to a conception of the ethnic rela- 
tionships and history of groups of races 
on a statistical, and as the authors state, 
reliable basis. “There is clearly a close 
association between the geographical 
positions of the peoples compared and the 
degrees of racial affinity between them.” 
—26 pp.; Academia Sinica, Nanking, 
May 1932. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF CHINA, 1932: 
Document A. 

This publication issued by the Japa- 
nese Government consists of a series of 
eight pamphlets. The first part relates 
to the “anti-foreign spirit” in China; 


in the second part are described the 
“lack of unity and chaotic conditions 


prevailing in China.” Seven smaller 
pamphlets printed as appendices include 
treatises on: Chinese Pirates, Commu- 
nism in China, the Present Condition 
and Validity of the So-called Twenty- 
one Demands, Anti-Foreign Education 
in China, Leading Cases of Chinese 
Infringement of Treaties, etc., with a 
Brief Outline of Negotiations Thereon 
between Japan and China, Anti-For- 
eign Boycotts in China. Almost start- 
ling is the title of an appendix No. 2 
pertaining to “outrages”: Tables Show- 
ing Outrages Committed by Chinese on 
Foreigners other than Japanese in China 
During the Past Ten Years (1922-31). 
The chief crime is that of abduction for 
ransom, the famous “sport” of Chinese 
bandits, 151 such instances being re- 
corded within a period of ten years. The 
entire series is presented “with reference 
to circumstances affecting international 
relations and the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace de- 
pends.”—142 pp., appendices: 65, 32, 
47, 45, 68, 126, 63 pp., respectively ; 
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Japanese Government Publication, July 
1932, , 
RELATIONS OF JAPAN WITH May. 

CHURIA AND MONGOLIA, 1);). 

Document B. 

In the first part of this document cop. 
sisting of two pamphlets the relations o; 
Manchuria and Mongolia to Japan ar 
outlined in more specific terms. The 
necessity of distinguishing the Manchy. 
rian question from the Shanghai Affai; 
is emphasized. Part two points toward 
Japan’s rights and interests in Manchv- 
ria and Mongolia, stressing the grea 
contributions made by Japan toward 
the development of these countries. [|p 
the third part the importance of Man. 
churia and Mongolia in the economic 
life of Japan is shown. Attached are 
statistics published by the Departmen: 
of Finance of Japan. The appendix con- 
tains the “Provisions of Treaties, Agree. 
ments, etc., Concerning Rights and In- 
terests of Japan in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia.”—203 and 47 pp. respectively; 
Japanese Government Publication, July 
1932. 


STUDIEN ZUM PROBLEM DER AU. 
TARKIE IN JAPAN; by Herbert 
Rosinski. 

This economic study was prepared by 
the author in fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a degree of doctor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Autarchia, the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of a state, has be- 
come a matter of increasing interest to 
students of world economics. The av- 
thor states that in presenting this survey 
of economic conditions in Japan he 
wished to offer a concrete example of 
autarchia rather than to limit his disser- 
tation to theoretical analyses and general 
statements. As his study was necessarily 
limited by time he has entered more fully 
only upon the investigation of the situ- 
ation concerning wood and coal. He 
makes brief mention of the supplies o! 
petroleum, the electrical industry and 
the iron and steel situation, reserving tor 
a later report more detailed investiga- 
tions on these matters. Appended is 4 
considerable bibliography, dating only to 
the year 1928, however.—58 pp. ; Doc- 
tor Dissertation, University of Berlin, 
March 1930. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Nore: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domestic is 


EDUCATION 
Abstracts by H. P. 


indicated in parenthesis. 


Experimentation and Reorganization. 

In the Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, October 
1932, p. 167, mention is made of an ex- 
perimental girls’ school in Tokyo. “Real 
life reigns supreme in it; the students 
do the marketing, the cooking, the run- 
ning of the cafeteria, the cleaning, the 
gardening; they make their own clothes 
and do the accounts and the secretarial 
work.” This school extends from the 
primary school through college. 

“Needed Research in the New Educa- 
tion,” by Frank N. Freeman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in Progressive Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., April 1933, 
points out that we need educational 
research of at least two kinds—dis- 
covery, and invention, but not in 
testing, because “at the present time we 
are in the condition of having fairly 
elaborate and exact methods of measur- 
ing without having very much to meas- 
ure.” This type of research—discovery 
and invention—might, Mr. Freeman 
thinks, concern itself with personality 
and behavior; with the kind of buildings 
which contribute to the growth of 
pupils; with methods, self-teaching, and 
individualized instruction. If it is con- 
cerned with measurement at all, it would 
aim to devise ways of measuring some- 
thing besides information and simple 
skill. 

“The Promise of Progressive Educa- 
tion,” by Claude Moore Fuess, in the 
April 1933 number of Current History, 
New York, discusses the meaning and 
background of the movement termed 
“progressive education.” What it has 
done “. . . is to unchain teaching from 
certain fetters imposed upon it by in- 
heritance from the past.” It is true, the 
author states, that “. . . such schools 
have shown weaknesses which cannot be 
ignored.” Among the perils of the sys- 
tem being that “. . . of dilettantism, the 
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desultory prescience of knowledge . . . but 

. It is certain that progressive educa- 
tion has justified itself.” 

“A New Plan for Higher Education,” 
by Robert M. Hutchins, President of the 
University of Chicago, in the March 
1933 Review of Reviews and World's 
Work, New York. The writer proposes 
an organization which shortens the ele- 
mentary school to six years, devotes three 
or four years to the secondary school, and 
three or four to the college. He sug- 
gests that university facilities be reserved 
for the select, who will enter the insti- 
tution at eighteen or twenty. He states 
that “the advantage of this type of or- 
ganization is that it clarifies the function 
of each unit in the educational system for 
the public and for ourselves. 

“Purposeful Activities in the McKin- 
ley Senior High School, Honolulu,” are 
described by Miles E. Cary, principal of 
McKinley High School, in the January 
1933 number of Education, Boston. Mr. 
Cary explains the changing curriculum 
of the school, and how it aims to arrange 
that the pupils study problems of vital 
consequence to them, rather than con- 
tent selected for any other reason. 

“The Changing Curriculum,” by F. C. 
Happold, in the April 1933 number of 
the New Era, brings out the need for 
changed content and changed method, 
and outlines in brief what the social 
studies might profitably cover. In the 
Outlook Tower of the same magazine, 
Mr. Happold gives a general picture of 
the reconstructed curriculum. 

The Bennington College A nnounce- 
ment for the first year, 1932-1933, pub- 
lished by Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, Vermont, includes a statement of 
aims of the institution. These show that 
the college is departing from the tradi- 
tional college program in administration, 
method, content; it is attempting to ac- 
complish on a college level what the so- 
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called “progressive” schools have been 
for some years attempting on the ele- 
mentary level. 

The Rollins College Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 3, February 1933, pub- 
lished by Rollins College of Winter 
Park, Florida, describes the attempts of 
that institution to make college instruc- 
tion more “progressive” in method, 
through the use of the conference plan, 
and the individualization of instruction. 
The curriculum has not been experi- 
mented with, but the methods have. 

“Has Higher Education Failed?” is 
the query put by Paul H. Douglas. 
Those of us who are concerned with 
higher education have indulged in the 
self-delusion that education is a cure-all. 
“We have had a naive faith in the power 
of education to remove in a painless 
fashion all evils from our social life.” 
There is hope for real advancement if 
we abandon this misconception. ‘“‘Self- 
knowledge . . . is something which we 
in higher education need most desper- 
ately.”—Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1933. 

A discussion of the College and its 
contribution to what constitutes today is 
the content of an article by Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt entitled the “College and the 
International Mind.” Colleges alone can- 
not be made responsible for the interna- 
tional mind, but they can increase the 
mental horizon by developing wider con- 
tacts and founding international scholar- 
ships by adopting certain definite activi- 
ties and institutional attitudes.—J ournal 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Washington, D. C., April 
1933. 

Indoctrination vs. Remaking the Social 

Order. 

“Shall We Indoctrinate”? by George 
A. Coe, in the March 1933 number of 
Progressive Education, Washington, 
D. C., points out Mr. Counts’ fallacy 
in naming the whole of teacher-influence, 
“indoctrination,” and in including in this 
red-flag word all of the social inheritance 
by which the individual is, of necessity, 
conditioned. Mr. Coe concludes that the 
word indoctrination cannot be applied to 
the result of the sum total of influences 
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which shape the individual, and that pro- 
gressive education, in so far as it attains 
its ends, cannot be tied up with “indoc- 
trination,” because “any attempt to in- 
doctrinate on behalf of a classless society 
tends to defeat itself because it carries 
forward the very method of class-goy- 
erned societies. If the principle of free- 
dom to which progressive education js 
committed be fully applied, it will of 
itself make the school a protagonist of 
a classless society.” 

“Social Progress through Education,” 
by William Boyd, in the March and 
April numbers of the New Era, London, 
points out that the school has been, to 
some extent, the instrument for the bet- 
terment of society, but that it must 
undergo fundamental changes if it is to 
be such an instrument in these difficult 
times. The author points out the great 
limitation of indoctrination—‘“It may 
help people to be good, but it prevents 
them from being better.”” The indoctri- 
nation of even the best of the past will 
not help society; rather, the school, as 
one instrument for social betterment, 
must become transformed, and informed, 
with a new spirit and_ instructional 
content. 

“Education for the Status Quo,” by 
Roger N. Baldwin, in the April 1933 
number of Progressive Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., details some of the forces 
and pressures which are brought to bear 
upon teachers and schools to maintain 
the status quo. The article concludes 
that “those who dare in the interests of 
freedom even to discuss a new social 
order, will, however patriotic, bear the 
burdens of all pioneers.” 


International. 
‘+ “The Pacific Regional Conference of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations,” published in 1932 by the 
Hawaii Educational Review, contains 
two sections of material dealing with the 
problems of developing harmony and un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
Pacific. The functions of such organiza- 
tions as the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
the Institute of International Relations 
and of universities, are discussed. 
“Xenophobia,” by Bruno Lasker, in 
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the February 1933 number of Progres- 
sive Education, Washington, D. C., is a 
brief analysis of the way in which text- 
hooks contribute to intolerance and 
hatred of foreigners, and of the dilemma 
which faces the liberal-minded school, or 
teacher, when an attempt is made to con- 
dition children less narrowly. 

“Statesmanship, Education, and Pub- 
lic Opinion,” by Lord Allen of Hurt- 
wood, in the February 1933 number of 
the New Era, London, emphasizes the 
fact that “we have now entered an age in 
which the human mind can be an inde- 
pendent influence exercising power over 
affairs.” That being the case, both edu- 
cation and politics can use different tac- 
tics to attain new goals, other than the 
methods used when men “took their in- 
spiration from an external authority and 
not from their own experience.” And, 
there is an obligation on them both to 
use these new tactics. 

“Education for Peace and Interna- 
tional Collaboration,” in the October 
1932 issue of the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
cites many instances of journeys abroad, 
organized for young people, and con- 
ducted for the express purpose of de- 
veloping appreciations and understand- 
ings of other people. On p. 176 of the 
same publication is a mention of the 
American Floating University, organized 
for the same purpose as the less com- 
prehensive tours. 

News and Comments, in the April 
1933 number of Progressive Education, 
Washington, D. C., describes tours in 
Germany, the first Russian Seminar, the 
seminar in Mexico—all again planned 
to contribute to international under- 
standing. 

“The Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies” (Institut Universitaire des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales), pub- 
lished in Geneva, April 1933, gives an- 
nouncement of courses in international 
relations for the 1933-1934 term. Spe- 
cial advantage is taken of the presence 
of eminent internationalists at the League 
and International Labour Office, and of 
the various world conferences which 
take place in Geneva. The Institute 
maintains codperation with the Geneva 


School of International Studies, which 
holds summer sessions under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Alfred Zimmern. 

“A Plan of Education to Develop 
International Justice and Peace,” by the 
late Dr. David Starr Jordan, with an 
introduction by Augustus O. Thomas, 
appears in the May 1933 number of 
World Unity, New York. This plan 
attempts to lay in the U. S. A. a solid 
foundation upon which to build a pro- 
gram of education calculated to develop 
the international spirit. It envisages, in 
laying this foundation, an adequate in- 
quiry into current fallacies regarding 
war,’ “preparedness,” foreign relations, 
international machinery; the codrdina- 
tion of the results of this research into a 
policy and plan of teaching by educa- 
tional groups in America; and an inter- 
national liaison with similar groups all 
over the world. The teaching of his- 
tory and the elimination of military drill 
in schools come in for a large share of 
attention. 

The January 1933 number of the 
Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, cites various activi- 
ties of children promoted for the purpose 
of creating international understanding. 
Among these activities are exchanging 
folios, extending greetings, arranging 
special programs. 

During the 1932 Summer Session of 
the University of Hawaii a seminar was 
held under the chairmanship of Miles E. 
Cary, Principal of McKinley High 
School in Honolulu, which drew up a 
mimeographed syllabus, “Outline of 
Pacific Problems,” presenting detailed 
outlines and bibliographies, covering, 
(1) Migrations of Peoples of the 
Pacific Area, (2) Dependencies and 
Native Peoples of the Pacific, (3) 
Changing Cultures of the Pacific, and 
(4) Manchuria. The outlines detail the 
topics that should be covered in instruc- 
tion and include suggested activities for 
pupils. The bibliographic material in- 
cludes student references, teachers’ ref- 
erences, and magazine articles, Teachers 
in Hawaii interested in these topics are 
finding these outlines very helpful. The 
syllabus may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute office in Honolulu. 
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For use in schools on the West Coast, 
an I. P. R. committee, consisting of Dr. 
John A. Hockett, of the University of 
California; Prof. Reginald Bell, of 
Stanford University, and Mr. Don R. 
Nugent, of Menlo Junior College, is 
offering to teachers, gratis, an outline of 
“A Course in Pacific Relations for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The mimeographed 
syllabus incorporates the substance of 
outlines already in use in Coast schools 
and adds new material, and also care- 
fully selected bibliographies. The course 
is made up of the following units: (1) 
Introductory, giving geographic and eco- 
nomic, or, if preferred, cultural and 
diplomatic, backgrounds, (2) China, 
(3) Japan, (4) Oceania, (5) Present 
Pacific Problems: A. Migration, B. 
Manchuria. Miss Cora Hartdegen, Sec- 
retary of the San Francisco I. P. R. 
office (1101 Claus Spreckels Building) 
reports that the demands on the office 
for Institute publications, arising out of 
the circulating of the syllabus, was so 
great that her supply was quickly ex- 
hausted and she had to refer orders to 
Central Headquarters at Honolulu. The 
West Coast group is to be congratulated 
on its initiative and upon the success of 
its efforts. 

“Annuaire Internationale de 1’Educa- 
tion et de |’Enseignement, 1933” is an- 
nounced as having recently been pub- 
lished in Geneva by the International 
Bureau of Education. It contains gen- 
eral and statistical information on public 
education in 35 different countries. 
Language. 

“English as a World Language and the 
Technique of Teaching It,” by Michael 
West, in the January 1933 number of the 
New Era, London, presents a discussion 
of Basic English, and of its peculiar 
adaptability to the powers of the adult 
learner, “weak in rote memory, but 
probably fairly good at seeing connec- 
tions, willing to risk some inaccuracy, 
not seriously intending to go further 
than the first stage of minimum ade- 
quacy. . . . This then is where the Basic 
English comes in; it takes a very elastic 
vocabulary and gets the last inch of 
stretch out of it, and so makes a system 
ideally suited to adult learning.” 
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“Basic English as an International 
Language,” by C. K. Ogden, in the 
January 1933 number of the New Fra 
gives the chief features of Basic English, 
which entitle it to consideration as an 
international language. Some of these 
are, the fact that its “850 words wil! do 
the work of 20,000 while preserving 
normal idiom and avoiding peculiarities 
of pidgin speech. . . . The chief feature 
of the grammatical simplification is the 
verb elimination, which the analytic 
structure of English has made possible, 
. . . The grammatical rules have been 
reduced to a minimum. They are five in 
number and cover the formation of 
plurals, adverbs, comparatives, compound 
words, and the uniform derivatives of 
300 of the nouns. .. . The 850 general 
basic words are completely adequate for 
ordinary conversation. . . . The addition 
of 100 words required for general sci- 
ence, and 50 for a particular science 
provides a total of 1,000, by means of 
which any scientific congress or periodi- 
cal can also achieve internationalism.” 


Moving Pictures, Radio, and Phonograph. 

“Use of Film in Education,” by Robert 
S. Johnson, of the Department of Visual 
Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in the March 1933 number ot 
the Sierra Educational News, San Fran- 
cisco, discusses auditorium and classroom 
use of motion pictures. 

“Aids to Modern Language Teach- 
ing,” by Georges Roger, and ‘The 
Dramatic Principle and the Gramo- 
phone Record,” by J. J. Findlay, in the 
January 1933 issue of the New Fra, 
London, describe the gramophone as in- 
dispensable equipment in the teaching ot 
foreign languages. 

Items from the Bulletin of the Inter- 


‘national Bureau of Education, Geneva, 


October 1932: 

p. 157. Some 20,000 schools in Ger- 
many have installed wireless apparatus. 

p. 161. A central information bureau 
on educational films has been created in 
London. Address Mr. H. W. Sampson 
and Mr. J. Russell Orr, Kingsway 
House, 103 Kingsway, London W.C. 2. 

Radio Broadcasts on international 
events, under the subject of “The World 
Today,” are mentioned in News and 
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Comments, in the April 1933 number of 
Progressive Education, Washington, 
D. C. Printed copies of the talks and 
reading suggestions may be obtained 
from Mr. James G. McDonald, care of 
National Broadcasting Company, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

“Minds Made by the Movies,” Arthur 
Kellogg, in Survey Graphic, New York, 
May 1933. A four-year study, initiated 
by the Motion Picture Research Council, 
and made possible by the Payne Fund 
through its Educational Research Com- 
mittee, has been made of the effects of the 
screen on American minds-in-the-making. 
The findings are to be published in ten 
volumes, and they give one the “feeling 
that Professor W. W. Charters, of Ohio 
State University, and his associates have 
reversed the projector and thrown on the 
screen a series of life-size movies of the 
rows of boys and girls who look on.” 
This article makes reference to the 
major fields of investigation, and includes 
a list of the forthcoming publications. 
“First fruit of the research to be pub- 
lished will be a popular summary vol- 
ume, ‘Our Movie-Made Children,’ by 
Henry James Forman (Macmillan, 
probable publication date May, probable 
price $2.00). Following this will be 
nine research volumes, written by the 
eighteen psychologists and _ sociologists 
who make up the Educational Research 
Committee. All will be published by the 
Macmillan Co.” 

National—China. 

“The Correlated Program for Chris- 
tian Higher Education in China,” by 
Earl Herbert Cressy in the Interna- 
tional Review of Missions, London, 
April 1933. A brief history of the at- 
tempt to bring together the various 
Christian colleges of China, and to work 
out a unified policy acceptable to the 
institutions and to their supporters in 
the West. 

“Mr. R. H. Tawney and Modern 
Education in China,” by Rosalynde H. 
Chang, pamphlet reprinted from the 
China Critic, Shanghai. The writer ap- 
praises Mr. Tawney’s contribution, as 
author of “Land and Labour in China,” 
and asa member of the committee report- 
ing on “The Reorganization of Education 


in China,” as sound and of the finest order. 
The system of education in China today 
“has no roots and is not built upon the 
firm foundation of a rich and beautiful 
tradition. And the significance of the 
Report lies precisely in the fact that it 
sees most clearly where fundamentally 
that system is unsound. “The chief dan- 
ger lies in the purely formal imitation of 
the methods and substance of foreign 
civilization.’ ... The Report is especially 
critical of the effect of the influence of 
American education on China. That 
influence is as extensive as it is real. The 
statistics of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will show how large a num- 
ber of Chinese students have been within 
their portals, and how many of them 
came back to China to direct her edu- 
cational policy. . . . There is no need 
for me to say that these people have their 
proper place in China’s educational work, 
but to entrust to them the duty of di- 
recting that work is to confer upon them 
a responsibility for which their intel- 
lectual attainments certainly do not 
qualify them.” The writer points out 
that superficiality and confusion of 
values are characteristic of education so 
largely derived from America, and that, 
as the Report states, “The fundamental 
problem which arises with regard to 
education in China is not a question of 
imitation, but of creation and adapta- 
tion.” The writer believes that the com- 
mon mass of the Chinese people will 
ultimately save the country, and that 
the best way to awaken the people is 
through the use of the educational film. 

“A Critique of the Report of the 
League of Nations’ Mission of Educa- 
tional Experts to China,” by Stephen Dug- 
gan, published by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York, presents 
a different point of view in details from 
that shown in the statement by Mrs. 
Chang, but, nevertheless, there is agree- 
ment on the fundamentals of the report. 
The report is criticized for failing to 
recognize the significant contributions of 
the United States to education in China ; 
this was due partly, perhaps, to the fact 
that there was no American on the com- 
mittee. Exception is taken to the state- 
ment in the report that ‘cultural condi- 
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tions of Europe are more suitable than 
American conditions for adaptation to 
Chinese requirements because, precisely, 
American civilization has developed in 
spite of a total absence of local tradi- 
tions, whereas, European, like Chinese 
civilization, must always take account of 
local traditions dating back thousands 
of years.” The writer thinks that the 
committee was not fitted by experience 
to understand, or to criticize, cultural 
conditions in the United States. How- 
ever, the important question is, not 
whether they were competent to judge 
American culture, but whether their 
statement with regard to the effect of 
Chinese tradition upon their new educa- 
tion was correct. With this implication, 
the writer does not agree. He feels, also, 
that while, as the report states, China 
must develop a system of education ap- 
propriate to Chinese needs and culture, 
still, neither China nor America should 
be criticized for imitating, or encourag- 
ing imitation of, American schools, for, 
he states, “the fact is that the idea of 
adaptation as an educational principle is 
new.” If all the controversial topics 
aroused by the report’s criticism of the 
influence of American education in China 
are ignored, “the fundamental postulate 
of the report that China must extract 
the materials for a new civilization pri- 
marily from all that is indigenous will 
have the thoughtful endorsement of every 
thoughtful person. It would be no suc- 
cess were China to secure a knowledge 
and control of the material equipment 
of Western civilization and in the process 
of acquisition lose its own soul.” 

The part being played in research and 
education by the development of Na- 
tional Libraries in China is discussed in 
an article under that title in the 
Library Quarterly, New York, for 
April 1933, by A. Kaiming Chiu, Li- 
brarian of the Chinese-Japanese Library 
at Harvard University. 

“Can the Teacher of History, Phil- 
osophy, Religion, Political Science, Soci- 
ology, or Economics Ignore the Contri- 
bution of China to World Culture”? by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in “Careers for Students of Chi- 
nese Language and Civilization,” a pam- 
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phlet published by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1933... . “We act,” says 
the writer, “as though the only civiliza- 
tions in existence . . . were those which 
have contributed to our own. . . . Often 
we completely ignore everything east of 
Persia. . . . Our curriculum makers are 
not even as advanced as was Columbus. 
He knew of, and sought, Cathay and 
the Indies. They have not as yet dis- 
covered nearly a half of the human race. 
.. + The world has become so small, and 
our contacts with the peoples of that 
part of the world are now so intimate 
and so important for us all, that we must 
take them into account.” 

“Recent Development in Religious 
Education in China,” by Ronald Rees, in 
the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, April 
1933. The writer believes very firmly 
that religion and education should not 
be separated; that all work is evangel- 
istic, teaching being the one approach; 
that a “sound” method of education is 
therefore “sound” in religious training. 
Proceeding from these theses, the writer 
gives an account of recent development, 
particularly in the fields of training 
workers, and of working out a curricu- 
lum which includes fresh teaching 
materials. 

“Christian Higher Education in India 
and China—A Comparison,” by F. L. 
Pott, in the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 
April 1933. This emphasizes the similarity 
of the problems faced by Christian insti- 
tutions for higher learning in the two 
countries, and mentions certain policies 
which should be followed if the integrity 
of these institutions is not to be seriously 
impaired. The writer feels that these 
institutions must not become secularized. 

The China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture in its 
Seventh Annual Report, dated Peiping, 
December 1932, gives a complete ac- 
count of its relations with educational 
institutions in China in the course ot 
its program of allocating grants for the 
aid or establishment of certain courses or 
branches of study (U. S. Returned 
Boxer Indemnity Fund). 

Hawaii. 

“A Study of Public Education in 

Hawaii,” by Thayne M. Livesay, pub- 
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shed in 1932 by the University of 
Hawaii, is an analysis of the school popu- 
lation of Hawaii, from the point of view 
of racial descent. It includes some de- 
scription of the organization of the 
public school system of Hawaii. 

“The Pacific Regional Conference of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations,” published by the Hawaii 
Educational Review in 1932, devotes its 
first section to addresses dealing with 
Hawaii and world problems of educa- 
tion, and presents Hawaii from the point 
of view of its significance as a Pacific 
research center. 

Hawaii has for some seven years been 
attempting to work out in its elementary 
schools a program based on the needs and 
interests of the children and the commu- 
nity. Any program based on a local 
situation which is at all unique, is ham- 
pered in its development in the lack of 
appropriate reference materials for chil- 
dren and for teachers. Only the genius 
teacher can get along without these, and 
even he is assisted if some materials are 
at hand. During the past year an at- 
tempt has been made to get some of the 
needed materials into the schools. The 
following are being published in the 
summer of 1933: Handy, Emory, Bryan 
and others: “Ancient Hawaiian Civili- 
zation,’ Kamehameha Schools, Hono- 
lulu; $1.75. Bryan, Edwin H., Jr.: 
“Hawaii Nature Notes,” Star-Bulletin, 
Honolulu; $1.50. Jarrett, Lorna H.: 
“Hawaii and Its People,’ Star-Bulletin, 
Honolulu ; $1.50. These books are suited 
for teacher reference in the elementary 
school, and for pupil use from the sev- 
enth year up. In addition, Houghton 
Mifflin is publishing a book for children, 
which will be used in the upper ele- 
mentary years. It is hoped next year to 
extend these publications so that Hawaii 
can, without insuperable difficulties, 
work out an educational program suited 
to its peculiar needs. 


India, 


Changes in the curriculum of girls’ 
schools in India are mentioned on p. 167 
of the Bulletin of the International Bu- 
reau of Education, Geneva, October 
1932, On p. 179 of the same publica- 


tion, a bill which makes primary educa- 
tion compulsory in Bengal is described. 

“Education in India in 1930-31” is the 
title of a government report issued in 
1933 by the Central Publication Branch 
of the Government of India at Calcutta. 
After a general summary of the field, the 
report gives detailed information con- 
cerning university, secondary and pri- 
mary education, teacher training, special 
class problems (involving Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, Mohommedans, and the 
“Depressed Classes’’). 


Japan. 


The Bulletin of the International Bu- 
reau of Education, Geneva, October 
1932, p. 167, gives the information that 
there are twice as many secondary 
schools for girls as for boys in Japan, 
but there are three times as many insti- 
tutions for higher learning for men as 
there are for women. 

The same publication in its January 
1933 number, p. 23, mentions salient 
points of proposed primary school reform 
in Japan. 

“Education in Japan,” in the Japan 
W eekly Chronicle, Kobe, April 13, 1933. 
This article points out that because of 
Japan’s zealous attempts to provide edu- 
cation for the people, she is now facing 
the problem of “how to check the dangers 
arising from the education she has given 
so generously.” The article quotes at 
length from a pamphlet entitled “Japan’s 
National Education: Short History and 
Discussion of Present Situation and 
Likely Future Development,” by Mr. 
A. F. Thomas of the Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo. Mr. Thomas says that 
“the thoughts of those intellectuals who 
cannot find jobs are apt to become 
‘dangerous,’ and ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
are a synonym for Communism so far as 
the authorities are concerned.” The 
writer of this article does not agree with 
Mr. Thomas’ position on this point. 
However, the main significance of the 
article is its admission that imported edu- 
cation is not always a blessing, and that 
trouble arises when education takes 
young people out of their natural en- 
vironment and places them—exactly 
nowhere. 
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Korea. 

“Korean Schooldays,” by Y. Ri, in the 
April 1933 number of the New Era, 
London, gives the writer’s experiences in 
an old-fashioned private village school in 
Korea, in which the Chinese classics 
made up the curriculum; then, in higher 
schools managed by the Japanese, and 
finally in a high school in Kyoto. These 
different cultural influences had the final 
effect of causing the writer to enter the 
English Literature Department of Tokyo 
Imperial University, “with the intention 
of striking still further into the realm 
of imaginative literature.” 

Russia. 

“Soviet Education” is the title of a 
pamphlet by R. D. Charques, published 
in 1932 by Leonard and Virgina Woolf 
at the Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock 
Square, London. The five chapters deal 
with the theory of Soviet education, pro- 
letarian revolution and the liquidation of 
illiteracy, polytechnization and the school 
system, literature as education, and cul- 
tural revolution. 

“The Soviets Survey an Educator,” in 
the February 1933 number of Progessive 
Education, Washington, D. C This 
critical appraisal of George S. Counts’ 
“Dare the Schools Build a New Social 
Order?” was written by Johansen I. Zil- 
berfarb, one of the younger educational 
leaders in Soviet Russia, and translated 
by Nucia P. Lodge. 

“The Printed Word in Soviet Russia,” 
by Sidney Webb, in Current History, 
New York, March 1933. There are 
now nine hundred million copies of 
books and pamphlets published annually 
and six thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines with a circulation of forty million 
printed in a country which twenty years 


ago had an illiteracy rate of about fifty ‘ 


per cent. 

“Fifteen Years of Cultural Develop- 
ment in the USSR,” by D. Skomo- 
rovsky, and “Fifteen Years of Politico- 
Educational Work,” by G. Romanov, 
Soviet Culture Review, Moscow, 1932, 
No. 7-9. 

These two articles stress the achieve- 
ments in the line of eliminating illiteracy 
and the provision of universal school edu- 
cation, through the creation of mass 


elementary schools, the creation of mass 
literature, and provisions for making 
books accessible. 

“Soviet Education at a New Stage.” 
by A. Orlinsky, Soviet Culture Revie; 
Moscow, 1932, No. 10-12. 

This outlines some of the means taken 
to remedy recognized weaknesses in the 
educational program. “The scheme oj 
the educational years is to be unified for 
all the schools. There is to be a rigid 
control of attendance and work in order 
to wage a struggle against violation of 
school discipline, with penalties reaching 
up to suspension for a period of five 
years. A system of thorough examina. 
tions is to be established. Provision js 
made for the decisive realization of the 
principle of the single authority with the 
participation of properly organized public 
control.” This represents the “next 
higher stage in the struggle for quality 
in education and in the scientific and 
technical training of the builders of , 
classless society.” 


General. 

“Across Europe in Pursuit of Educa- 
tion,” by Dorothy Binder, in the Feb- 
ruary and March 1933 numbers of the 
New Era, London, describes briefly the 
experiences of the writer’s children in 
some schools in Europe. They attended 
school in Switzerland, French and 
German schools in Italy, public school 
in Vienna, and schools in England. The 
problem of finding a school, and the chil- 
dren’s problem of adjustment, give an 
interesting side light on education in the 
countries mentioned. 


Vocational Education. 

“Industrial Education at a California 
State Teachers College,” by E. E. Eric- 
son, of Santa Barbara Teachers College. 
California. In the January 1933 number 
of the Sierra Educational News, San 
Francisco. 

“The Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion,” U. §S. Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Sections deal with agri- 
cultural education, trade and industrial 
education, home economics education, 
commercial education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 
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CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Capitalism and Democracy: Their Virtues 
and Defects; by Ivy Lee. 

A reprint of an address delivered be- 
fore the Newman Clubs of New York 
Province, at John Jay Hall, Columbia 
University, March 26, 1933, by Ivy Lee. 
Both capitalism and democracy, while 
they have produced results of excellence 
and beneficence, have also disclosed great 
weaknesses and perpetuated grievous 
wrongs. But both make a fundamental 
contribution toward the achievement of 
human freedom, and thus, “just as it is 
necessary to cure the evils of capitalism 
without destroying its principle of 
growth, so it is essential to protect the 
principles of growth inherent in democ- 
racy itself.”"—Jnformation, New York, 
April 13, 1933.—P.B. 

Chinese Public Opinion; by T. J. Betts. 

The strength of public opinion in 
China must be recognized and reckoned 
with by any observer, historian, or 
statesman who wishes to have a real 
understanding of what has been done 
and what can be done in China. As the 
author points out, although Chinese pub- 
lic opinion is often imperfectly informed 
and organized, and often misled, “Yet 
it exists as a dynamic force of tremen- 
dous potentialities and the occasional ex- 
pression of it is overwhelming.”—For- 
eign Affairs, New York, April 1933. 
Contribution to International Ill Will, A; 

by H. F. Angus. 

In this discussion Mr. H. F. Angus, 
member of the Canadian group to the 
1929 I. P. R. Conference in Kyoto, an- 
swers the questions an intelligent ob- 
server might bring up in exploring the 
rationality of Canada’s Immigration Act, 
the Chinese Immigration Act, and cer- 
tain Orders-in-Council. He strips the 
subject of prejudice, historical and 
political coloring, and finds the results 
rather embarrassing to the Canadian 
Parliament in exercising its power to 
control immigration into Canada.— 
oe Review, Halifax, N. S., April 

3. 
Codperation in Thinking; by 8S. A. Courtis. 


This article, by a University of Michi- 
gan Professor, describes this “new social 


tool which encourages creative thinking 
on a codperative scale and eliminates 
those twin bugbears of conferences— 
passivity on the part of the audience and 
competitive exhibitionism on the part of 
the speakers.”—Progressive Education, 


New York, February 1933. 


Development of Employers’ Organizations 
in India; by A. H. Maru. 

The history of trade and communica- 
tions, agriculture, jute and cotton, the 
mining and the steel industries is re- 
viewed. Only since the World War 
have employers formed associations to 
meet the labor organizations, but their 
development is now considerable. They 
take the form of provincial associations, 
chambers of commerce and manufac- 
turers’ organizations. The chambers of 
commerce are themselves united and now 
it is proposed that there be an All-India 
Federation of Employers’ Associations. 
There is, further, an Indian National 
Committee of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and employers in 
India are also allied with the Interna- 
tional Organization of Industrial Em- 
ployers and the International Labour 
Organization. — International Labour 
Review, Geneva, February 1933. 

—E.S.C.H. 


Far East on the American Screen. 


The number of Oriental films im- 
ported to the United States is almost 
negligible and these seldom give an 
authentic picture of life in the Orient. 
At present the films produced by Japan, 
China and India (the only Oriental 
countries producing movies to any ex- 
tent) find their channel for introduction 
through large distributing companies, 
Little Theaters, and small particularly 
interested groups. However, “with the 
improvement of technique of production 
in the Far East, and with the growth of 
public interest in that part of the world, 
these special agencies will probably in the 
first instance be responsible for bringing 
more Oriental films to America.”— 
Fortnightly Memoranda, American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, March 31, 1933. 
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I Learned About China from Them; by 

Nathaniel Peffer. 

The efficiency of the modern Peking 
language school is opening the way for 
foreigners to learn Chinese, but Mr. 
Peffer looks back fondly on the less 
efficient but more spontaneous scholarly 
gentlemen who gave him his first intro- 
duction to the eccentricities of the Chi- 
nese language.—A sia, New York, March 
1933. 

India and America; by Frank C. Bancroft. 

Despite differences India and America 
find that they are in the midst of similar 
transitions, to wit, a painful and para- 
doxical conflict between conservatism 
and change is acute in both countries to 
an equal degree. The two countries are 
also alike in their complexity from the 
human point of view and diversity and 
extent of the lands. In the informality 
of home life the writer also notes simi- 
larity. 

“H. G. Wells has prophesied prac- 
tically everything that can, as well as 
cannot, happen in the immediate and 
remote future. One may wonder whether 
anywhere in his compendious works he 
has pictured a great Pacific civilization, 
of which the leading nations are Russia, 
India, China, Japan, and the United 
States. If such a day comes—and the 
Pacific seems to grow daily in impor- 
tance—any affinity between India and 
America will indeed cease to be a matter 
of academic or sentimental interest and 
will become a powerful factor in world 
peace.” —India and the World, Calcutta, 
March 1933.—E.S.C.H. 


In Student Minds; by Mitsuaki Kakehi. 
As students are the product of their 
time, their trends of thought have fol- 
lowed the same lines as in the whole 
social body. — Contemporary Japan, 


Tokyo, June 1933. 


International Codperation in China’s Pub- 
lic Health. 

In 1929 China asked the League of 
Nations for codperation in developing 
those parts of the Government which 
had to do directly with the social wel- 
fare of the people. Dr. Louis W. 
Rajchman was sent to act as liaison 
officer between the twelve representa- 
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tives of the League who are working 
on different phases of the national in 
construction program and the home 
office. “Thus we see the unique spec- 
tacle in China today of having codperg. 
tive activities in a variety of public sery. 
ices synthethized by a man who is neither 
a diplomat nor a banker, but an experi- 
enced public health officer.” — Fo,+. 
nightly Memoranda, American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
New York, May 10, 1933. 


Journalism in India; by Sir Alfred Wat. 
son. 

A review of the Press in India in jts 
daily journalism given by Sir Alfred 
Watson at a meeting of the East India 
Association. The past, present and 
future of the newspaper in India is dis- 
cussed with particular emphasis on the 
important parts played by the Indian- 
owned press and the British-owned press. 
—Asiatic Review, London, April 1933. 


Labor Movement in China, The; by Lin 

Tung-hai. 

An article tracing the development of 
the Labor Movement as an important 
political and social factor through the 
work and “multifarious resolutions” of 
its four conferences dealing with politi- 
cal action, economic emancipation, prob- 
lems of organization, and labor-farmer 
coéperation. Assisted by the National 
Government “the Labor Movement 
made rapid progress (from 1922) 
reaching its zenith in the summer of 
1927, when the communists were ex- 
pelled from the Kuomintang. . . . The 
purifying of the party from commu- 
nistic influence resulted in the virtual 
suppression of the Labor Movement. 
. . . It was not until 1929, after the 
promulgation of the Labor Union Law, 
that it reappeared in full force.” As 4 
social factor Dr. Lin points out: “Short: 
lived as was the militant Labor Move- 
ment, it was instrumental in bringing 
about radical changes in the structure ot 
Chinese society.” — People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, April 16, 1933.—P.B. 


Look-See at Once-Glorious Jehol, A; by 
Juliet Bredon. 


Apleasant description of a picturesque 
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trip to Jehol and a four-day descent of 
the Lan River in flatboats.—d sia, New 
York, March 1933. 


Marxism—Dogma or Method? by Sidney 


Hook. 
Fifty years have elapsed since the 


death of Karl Marx. At the present 
time his doctrines command more influ- 
ence than ever. “History provides no 
parallel” to the rapidity with which 
“Marxism” has been disseminated to the 
masses throughout the world—in China 
its spread has “undermined” the spiritual 
omnipotence of Confucius; in Japan the 
government has attempted to check its 
growth by counter-education ; in Europe 
it has long been the strongest ideological 
influence on the labor movement; in 
Russia a nation has drawn from it her 
inspiration and guiding principles. Here- 
tofore, Marxism has been viewed as a 
theory of economic predestination which 
it became useless either to oppose or 
accept. The Marxist of today takes a 
broader view of the matter and to him 
it is “neither dogma, myth, nor objective 
science, but a realistic method of class 
action.”—Nation, New York, March 
15, 1933.—W. H. T. 


Nutrition as Affected by Race and Cli- 
mate; by Nils P. Larsen. 

As a result of observation and experi- 
ments on both human and animal sub- 
jects we may point out that neither 
heredity nor climate are important fac- 
tors in nutrition. “Diet may not only 
affect the stature of the race, but also its 
temperament, and more important its 
resistance to disease and to the degen- 
erative processes. . . . Evidence seems to 
point to the fact that diet is apparently 
the real answer.”—Mid-Pacific Maga- 
zine, Honolulu, April 1933. 


Popular Arts and Workers’ Spare Time; 
by Jules Destrée. 


In 1928 the first International Con- 
gress on Popular Arts met at Prague, 
and its proceedings were published in 
two illustrated volumes by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Coédpera- 
tion. The Congress considered living, or 
contemporary, folk art expressed in cos- 
tume, architecture, and pastimes (music, 
dancing, festivities, processions, the the- 


atre), and created an _ International 
Committee on Popular Arts whose duties 
“are to continue the work of the Con- 
gress and te carry out research on specific 
subjects in a domain which this first 
international meeting had only been able 
to examine superficially.” 

Popular arts are not valued in and of 
themselves, but are of significance as a 
means of giving city and country work- 
ers means of recreation and filling spare 
time. The measures recommended for 
aiding revivals of folk art are: arousing 
national interest, museums and libraries, 
and the cinema. Why schools are not 
mentioned is not clear.—Jnternational 
Labour Review, Geneva, February 1933. 

—E.S.C.H. 
Prince Ito’s Confidential Papers; by 

K. K. Kawakami. 

Because of the general tradition of 
reticence and secrecy of the Japanese 
Foreign Office in respect to important 
documents considered confidential, very 
few diplomatic papers and documents 
have come to light. Thus the recent vol- 
ume, “Ito Hirobumi Hiroku,” compiled 
by Atsushi Hiratsuka; Shinjiusha, To- 
kyo, 1931, and discussed by Kawakami 
in the present article, is very welcome 
and enlightening. “It throws important 
light, not only upon the great career of 
Prince Ito himself, but upon Japan’s 
diplomacy and foreign policy from the 
beginning of the new régime down to 
the end of the first decade of the pres- 
ent century.” — Foreign Affairs, New 


York, April 1933.—P.B. 


Rural Difficulties; editorial. 

The industrial policy of urban-cen- 
tralization is becoming more pronounced 
in foreign countries, but in Japan if 
this tendency is left to develop serious 
problems will arise in rural districts. It 
is part of the Japanese system of educa- 
tion to encourage young men and women 
in the country to flock to the cities in 
large numbers. Until the Government’s 
agricultural policy undergoes improve- 
ment, young men and women in the 
country will continue to leave their dis- 
tricts for the cities, and as a consequence 
the number of unemployed in Tokyo, 
Osaka and other large cities increase. An 
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attempt on the part of the Government 
to make the conditions of living in rural 
districts more attractive will in some 
measure relieve this dificulty.—In Japa- 
nese; Fukuoka Nichi Nichi, April 5, 
1933.—S.U. 


Soviet Agriculture; by a Russian Corre- 
spondent. 


The Five-Year Plan “radically al- 
tered” the structure of agricultural 
organization, but failed noticeably to 
transform the psychological make-up of 
the individual peasant. Within the col- 
lectivized farm areas the methods and 
practices followed are still those of the 
peasantry. To this discrepancy is 
ascribed many of the shortcomings of 
agriculture in the Union. A solution 
must be sought during the Second Plan 
if advance is to be made.—Economist, 


London, March 25, 1933.—W.H.T. 


Pacific Affairs 


Student Situation in China; by Kiang 
Wen-han. 


No record of China, particularly oj 
the past twenty years, is complete with. 
out viewing the student situation; the 
forces that are dominant in the thinking 
of the modern Chinese students, and the 
position and influence of these students 
in their society. — Chinese Recorder, 
Shanghai, May 1933. 
Woman’s Movement in India; 

Kumari Amrit Kaur Sahiba. 

An analysis of the awakening in India, 
especially on the part of the women, for 
freedom and_ self-development. The 
author traces the history of the move- 
ment from the demand on the part of 
individual leaders for emancipation in 
prewar days to the growth of the femi- 
nist organization as it is active in the 
sphere of social reform of today—J/o/- 
ern Review, Calcutta, April 1933. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Australia’s Trade and Diplomatic Rela- 
tions With Japan; by I. Clunies Ross. 
Only within the past ten years, and 

more particularly in the last four, has 

the Australian export trade with Japan 
become of significance. This trade, 
which consists largely of shipments of 
tallow, wheat, and wool, can be ex- 
panded greatly, if intelligently directed. 

To this end the author proposes that 

Australia follow the Canadian policy 

and establish Trade Commissioners and 

a Legation in Japan.—A ustralian Quar- 

terly, Sydney, March 14, 1933. 


Balance Sheet of the Five-Year Plan, The; 
by William Henry Chamberlin. 

Mr. Chamberlin neither hails the 
Five-Year Plan as an unqualified tri- 
umph nor does he dismiss it as a dismal 
and complete failure. “It was originally, 
conceived as a program that would 
simultaneously push ahead the industrial 
and the agricultural development of the 
country; moreover, it was to increase 
greatly industrial output and at the same 
time raise the general standard of living. 
In practice, agriculture has been sacri- 
ficed to industry; while the unmistak- 
ably rapid large-scale industrial construc- 
tion which has been achieved has been 
at the expense of an equally unmistak- 


able deterioration in the general living 
standard.” —Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April 1933. 
Bank of China, The; by Chang Kia-nzau. 
This is a reprint of a portion of the 
annual report of the General Manager 
of the Bank of China. During 1932 
China was confronted with a crisis so 
serious that it would inevitably have re- 
sulted in chaos had it not been for the 
backward economic conditions of the 
country. So skillfully and tactfully was 
the bank managed that it kept its 
branches in Manchuria and Szechuen 
open despite invasion and civil war, and 
during the Shanghai episode “business 
was transacted as usual.” ‘The future 
calls for a greater and bolder policy. A 
further decline of commerce and indus- 
try, together with a continued fall in 
agricultural prices will eventuate n 
lower standards of living for the masses 
and threaten the stability of local gov- 
ernments unless constructive action 1s 
jointly undertaken by the National Gov- 
ernment and the banking institutions.— 
North-China Herald, Shanghai, April 
12, 1933.—W.H.T. 
China: A Record of Progress; by Su-lee 
Chang. 
A report “in facts and figures’ of 
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China’s progress for the past few years, 
by the Secretary of the Chinese Delega- 
tion to the League of Nations in 1930. 
“For China has been down. She cannot 
zo down any further. She is rising up 
gradually, but steadily.” — Asiatic Re- 
view, London, April 1933. 


Chinese Boycott, The. 

The effectiveness of the boycott has 
been limited by official Chinese suppres- 
sion of boycott activities, the world eco- 
nomic depression, the devaluation of the 
yen, and the establishment of Manchu- 
kuo with customs autonomy. “If Japan 
can continue to market goods in China 
at the prices offered in recent months, 
and if nothing occurs to strengthen once 
more the boycott movement, exports in 
1933 may be expected to continue their 
present upward trend.” — Fortnightly 
Memoranda, American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, March 16, 1933. 


Communications in Manchuria; editorial. 

Brings up several questions rising out 
of the important announcement given by 
the Japanese Foreign office concerning 
the agreement regarding telephone and 
telegraphs in Manchuria by which “The 
two organizations, Japanese and Man- 
churian, are to contribute their whole 
existing systems as capital to a company 
that will be formed.” Private capital 
will also be invited.—Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 20, 
1933. 


Construction in China. 

“Articles in the Chinese press have 
indicated that exceedingly interesting 
developments are taking place in the 
construction of roads, railroads, and new 
industrial plants in China, the activity 
resulting from provincial as well as na- 
tional stimulation.”—Fortnightly Mem- 
oranda, American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, New York, 
April 14, 1933. 

Depreciated Currencies and World Trade; 
by William O. Scroggs. 

A brief discussion of recent trends in 
imports to the United States from both 
countries with stable currencies and 
countries with depreciated currencies, 


and the probable effect of compensating 
duties on international _ relations.— 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April 1933. 
Economic Importance of Trade and Craft 

Guilds in India; by N. Das. 

Prior to the present era of economic 
transition, trade guilds were highly de- 
veloped in the cities of India, and even 
villages had their guilds. There were 
merchants’ guilds and guilds of artisans. 
The former were wealthy and powerful. 
The craft guilds interlocked with caste. 
The system of guilds gave the country 
some degree of economic solidarity.— 


Modern Review, Calcutta, March 1933. 


Entwicklung des Japanischen Aussenhan- 
dels, Die; by Toyokichi Yumoto. 
Professor Yumoto presents an histori- 

cal outline of the development of Japan’s 

foreign trade from the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the present time. 

This article is the first of a series and 

should be of especial value to the West- 

ern student, as the sources from which 
the author derives his statistics are al- 
most exclusively Japanese, and thus not 
always available for Western perusal.— 

W eltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, April 

1933—A.R. 

Future of the Silk Industry; editorial. 
The Japanese silk industry has been 

dealt a severe blow by the world depres- 

sion. The American financial crisis is a 

cause of serious concern, for the United 

States is the largest consumer of Japa- 

nese raw silk. It is quite unlikely that 

there will be a rapid rise in the Ameri- 
can purchasing power or in the silk 
weaving industry. 

The development of rayon constitutes 
the strongest rival of silk. Between 1921 
and 1931 consumption of rayon in the 
United States increased seven times, 
while silk consumption went up only 77 
per cent. Rayon costs only a third as 
much as silk and besides is an industrial 
product; as such it is a serious menace 
to the silk-weaving industry. Last year’s 
production of silk in Japan showed no 
particular change from that in 1931, but 
rayon production rose from 48,250,000 
to 69,930,000 pounds. From fifth posi- 
tion as a rayon-producing country, 
Japan has gone up to third, and this 
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year promises to become second largest 
producer. Japan, in losing one of her 
best markets for raw silk, will suffer 
a telling blow. The 2,100,000 farmers, 
38 per cent of the entire farming popu- 
lation, seem to be doomed. This is seri- 
ous for national economy ; with the situa- 
tion as it is at present the silk industry 
will be ruined in less than 10 years.— 
In Japanese; Hochi, Tokyo, March 25, 
1933.—S.U. 


India and Japan; editorial. 

“Apparently Indians think that the 
best thing they can do with the freedom 
that they have is to check such a flood 
of Japanese goods, especially when Japan 
is apparently endeavoring to shut out 
Indian goods from her markets.” 
Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 
20, 1933. 

Industrialisierung der Wirtschaftlich Riick- 
standigen Lander; by J. B. Condliffe. 
This paper on industrialization of eco- 

nomically backward countries was trans- 

lated from the original English manu- 
script at the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft 
und Seeverkehr in Kiel. Professor Cond- 
liffe therein calls attention to the fact 
that this problem has not received the 
consideration it warrants. This may be 
laid to the vast amount of literature 
dealing with the “pathology” of eco- 
nomic expansion rather than to adequate 
treatment of the “physiology” of ‘“Eco- 
nomic Imperialism.” In his analysis of 
the development of the non-European 

Industry during and after the World 

War the author presents a notable con- 

tribution to the problem of “autarchia.” 

— Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, 

April 1933.—A.R. 


International Labour Organization, The. 


A survey by twenty-one experts, de- 


signed to “answer the questions which 
the times are causing the people to ask 
concerning the International Labour Or- 
ganization,” one of the most important 
of the international agencies established 
under the Treaty of Versailles and a 
vital part of the machinery of the 
League of Nations—Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, March 
1933. 


Pacific Affairs 


Japan’s Part at the World Economic (oy. 
ference; by Tetsujiro Shidachi. 


The Conference will be no place {o; 
“economic nationalism,” but will afford 
an opportunity of codperating with the 
rest of the world in solving the tarif 
question. “Japan and the United States 
would each be benefited, if they could 
reach some agreement for mutual tariff 
reductions.” — Contemporary 
Tokyo, June 1933. 

Let’s Change Our Foreign Policy; by 

George E. Sokolsky. 

American policy in the Far East js 
built on a structure of three documents. 
the Nine-Power Treaty, the Kellogg. 
Briand Pact, and the Stimson Doctrine. 
all of which reflect a sentimental atti- 
tude of the American people withou 
regard to specific American interests, 
The yardstick of trade should determine 
our policy, and the unusually satisfac. 
tory men assigned to the Far East }y 
the United States are capable of carry- 
ing it through to success.—Asia, New 
York, March 1933. 
Manchukuo’s Foreign Trade; 

Hirata. 

Under the present stable and efficient 
administration, with her natural and geo- 
graphical advantages, Manchukuo maj 
look forward to a period of unequalled 
prosperity. — Contemporary Japan 
Tokyo, June 1933. 

New Economic Morality, A; by Sir Arthur 

Salter. 

A plea for an international economic 
policy of peace. If nations are left free 
to tinker with their tariffs and to impose 
unfair trade restrictions without regard 
to the effects on other countries “the 
passions aroused will . . . sooner or later 
prove too strong for any preventive ma- 
chinery against war that either exists or 
is likely to be created.” — Harper's 
Magazine, New York, May 1933. 

—W.H.T. 
Russia and Opportunities for Technical 

Men from India; by Prafulla C. 

Mukherji. 

The writer is a Hindu metallurgist 
employed in the Soviet Republic’s steel 
plant at Magnitostroy, 1,500 miles east 
of Moscow. When completed this plant 
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will be the largest of its kind in Europe. 
“Magnitostroy is essentially the creation 
of Soviet youth. Sixty per cent of the 
workers there are under 24 years of age.” 
The operation of the plant is described. 
The whole city, in its utilities and facili- 
ties, is organized as an adjunct to the 
industry. —Modern Review, Calcutta, 
March 1933. 

gino-American-Indian Triplice Suggested; 

by Eugene Chen. 

“It is an alternative to eventual war 
between Japan and America, which is 
inevitable unless efforts are made to 
avert it, that I urge the creation of an 
economic triplice consisting of the 
United States, China, and India, to en- 
force a united boycott on Japanese 
goods, and thus deprive the Japanese 
General Staff of the means to finance 
their war of conquest in China.”—Chi- 
nese Republic, Shanghai, April 22, 1933. 


Survey of China’s Trade With the United 

States; by Ho Ping-yin. 

By tracing the past history of trade 
relations between China and the United 
States and by examining the current 
facts, it is the expressed purpose of the 
present article to forecast the future of 
Sino-American trade.— People’s Trib- 
une, Shanghai, May 1, 1933. 


Tasks of the World Economic Conference, 

The; by Sir Walter Layton. 

The World Economic Conference in 
facing the two main topics of its agenda, 
viz., the restoration of order in monetary 
and fiscal matters, and the liberation of 
international trade from the restrictions 
which are throttling it, must remember 
that economic nationalism and economic 
internationalism are mutually incom- 
patible. “The conference can only be a 
success if it is made an opportunity for 
codéperation, rather than a field for bar- 
gaining.”—Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April 1933. 

Termination of the Indo-Japanese Trade 

Convention; editorial. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced its intention to terminate the 
Indo-Japanese Trade Convention which 
has been in force since 1904. The most- 
favored nation treatment given to im- 
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ports from Japan will end six months 
from now, that is, on October 10, when 
India will be in a position to impose as 
high duties as it deems fit on imports 
from this country. The raising of tariffs 
against Japan will be a great blow to 
Japanese manufacturers. In 1932, Japan 
sold to India goods to the extent of 
192,000,000 yen. Thus, next to the 
United States, India is our best cus- 
tomer now that the Chinese market is 
closed against us. Exports to India are 
varied, ranging from cotton textiles, silk 
and rayon, down to toys and brushes. 
This enables us to form an idea of the 
extent of the damage which cancellation 
of the Trade Convention and an in- 
crease in duties will do to Japanese in- 
terests. The depreciation of the yen has 
helped exports, but the raising of tariff 
barriers against Japanese goods every- 
where is a warning to our manufacturers 
to adjust their affairs—In Japanese; 


Asahi, Tokyo, April 13, 1933—S.U. 


Zur Frage der ‘‘Parallelbahnen’’ in der 

Mandschurei; by Hsii Dau-lin. 

An historical and juridical analysis of 
the role of the “parallel railways” in 
the Manchurian dispute. Dr. Hsii Dau- 
lin concludes that juridically Japan’s 
contention that China was in the wrong 
is untenable. In the Chinese-Japanese 
Treaty of Peking of 1905 China de- 
clared that she would not build parallel 
railway lines within “a distance usual 
in Europe and in America between rail- 
roads.” Japan at that time desired the 
distance to be limited to 100 Chinese /i 
(44 kilometers). The only railroad 
which may be considered as running 
parallel is the Dahusan-Tungliau (Ta- 
husan-Tungliao) line. The distance be- 
tween Tahusan and Mukden is, how- 
ever, 250 Chinese /i and that between 
Tungliao and Sepingkai (Ssupingkai) 
over 400 Chinese li. Another line which 
annoys Japan is the branch line of the 
Mukden-Halung (Hailun) railroad 
from Meho (Meihoko) to Hsian 


(Sian); it is not a parallel line and is 
used chiefly for the transportation of 
coal from the Sian collieries —Euro- 
paische Gesprache, Berlin, November- 
December 1932.—A.R. 
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INSULAR PACIFIC 


American Stake in the Philippines, The; 
by Harriet Moore. 

A summary of investments and obli- 
gations of the United States Govern- 
ment in the Philippines, as well as 
American private interests in the islands 
which would be affected by the change 
in sovereignty provided for in the Philip- 
pines Independence Bill.—Foreign Af- 
fairs, New York, April 1933. 


Brawl About Mandates, The; report. 

Justifying Germany’s loss of her colo- 
nies, but foretelling the end of the 
League and mandates system.—Pacific 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, March 23, 
1933. 


Can Japan Keep the Mandated Islands?— 
editorial. 

A historical summary, emphasizing 
the place of the secret agreements of 
1917.—China Weekly Review, Shang- 
hai, April 1, 1933. 


Can New Guinea Be Amalgamated With 
Papua?—by Roland F. H. Green. 


Here are discussed, not the advisabil- 
ity, but the technical difficulties con- 
nected with amalgamation of the two con- 
tiguous territories. Mr. Green takes the 
position that these difficulties are not in- 


surmountable, in case amalgamation 
becomes advisable.—Pacific Islands 
Monthly, Sydney, April 24, 1933. 


Dutch and American Colonial Policy in 
the Malay Archipelago; by Amry Van- 
denbosch. 

An excellent comparative survey of 
governmental policy and organization in 
the Philippines, emphasizing the achieve- 
ments of the latter—Historical Out- 
look, Philadelphia, February 1933. 


Formosa, Isle of Camphor; by W. E. 

Priestly. 

An informal article on the author’s 
impressions of Formosa—“Its beauty, its 
value as the world’s chief source of sup- 
ply for natural camphor and its attrac- 
tiveness as one place at least where Chi- 
nese and Japanese meet and carry on 
without obvious friction.”—Asia, New 


York, May 1933. 


Impartial Man Looks at Samoa, An; by 

Gordon Thomas. 

Reconciliation in Samoa can _ be 
brought about only by “a little less self. 
assertiveness and a little more self-ef. 
facement” on the part of a bureaucrati- 
cally proud young Dominion and the 
proud obstinacy of the Samoan’s cham- 
pion, Mr. O. F. Nelson.—Pacif; 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, April 24. 
1933. 

Japanese Mandated Islands in the Pacific. 


Since the World War Japan has 
occupied the Mariana Islands, Caro- 
lines, and Marshall Islands under a 
mandate which permits assimilation. An- 
nual subsidy from the Japanese treasury 
has balanced the budget, but develop- 
ment of industry, communication, and 
foreign trade (mostly with Japan), 
have almost brought the islands to self- 
sufficiency. “According to testimony 
given before the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations 
in November 1932, there will be no sub- 
sidy granted for 1932.” This will be the 
accomplishment of Japan’s main ambi- 
tion in connection with the islands.— 
Fortnightly Memoranda, American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, March 2, 1933. 

—P. B. 
Loss of the South Sea Islands Would Cut 

Japan’s Naval Ratio; by Rear Admiral 

Tanetsugu Sosa. 

Translated from Gaiko Jiho, Tokyo. 
“We must concede nothing and at the 
same time prepare for the worst, and 
thus justify the heroic step Japan has 
taken in her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations.” With this conclu- 
sion Rear-Admiral ‘Tanetsugu Sosa 


‘aligns himself with the equally strong 


policy of Foreign Minister Count 
Uchida. After pointing out that judg- 
ing from the results of study by Foreign 
Office experts “there is absolutely no 
reason” why Japan should return the 
islands to “anyone,” Rear-Admiral Sosa 
exposes the more immediate cause for 
Japan’s policy. “The South Sea Islands 
are strategically important to Japan’s 
national defense as they are a guarantee 
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against American attack on the Far 
Fast”—and if “placed under the control 
of some other State, Japan could not 
feel secure even granted equal strength 
with the great naval Powers.” —Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, April 20, 
1933.—P. B. 

Meuterei in Indonesien; unsigned. 

A report on the recent mutiny on 
board the cruiser “Zeven Provincien” 
of the Dutch Royal Navy in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. The significance of this 
revolt is considered in its relationship to 
communist propaganda and as arising 
out of a wage cut. Although it has 
meant a loss of prestige for the Nether- 
lands it will result in a closer grouping 
of European interests in the Far East.— 
Geopolitik, Berlin, April 1933. 
Migrations of a Pandanus People, The; by 

Arthur Grimble. 

Medical men and others are realizing 
that native diet is a primary factor in 
depopulation. This memoir is a study 
of custom and lore in the Gilbert Islands 
relating to food.— Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, New Plymouth, N. Z., 
March 1933. 

Native States in Netherlands India, The; 
by J. C. Kielstra. 

A brief history of the development of 
political relations between the native 
states of the Dutch East Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Dutch Government. “It 
was a work of consolidation and peace- 
ful construction (by the Dutch Govern- 
ment) on a basis that was laid down in a 
former period during which the Dutch 
supremacy was established (by the East 
India Company), externally perhaps 
less brilliant than the latter, but inter- 
nally doubtless of equal value as the 
fundamental work.”—Asiatic Review, 


London, April 1933. 
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Present Conditions in the South Seas; by 

T. 8. Yen. 

Communism in the Netherlands In- 
dies; economic ruin in Malaya; and a 
hope that the sons of China living in 
the relatively peaceful South Seas may 
have a big contribution to make to a 
reconstructed homeland.—Chinese Re- 
public, Shanghai, March 25, 1933. 


Si‘uation de la Nouvelle Calédonie; by E. 
Pelleray. 


The frequent change of officials is 
criticized in that it is detrimental to the 
interests of France as also to the welfare 
of her colonial empire. In New Cale- 
donia especially the present Governor’s 
knowledge of customs and traditions has 
been of immeasurable value as also Mr. 
Jore’s thorough understanding of condi- 
tions. A change of régime of adminis- 
tration is not welcomed by the author.— 
l’Océanie Francaise, Paris, January- 


February 1933. 


Truth About the Mandatory System, The; 
by Sakutaro Tachi. 


The present Mandatory System, as 
described by Mr. Tachi, is a compro- 
mise between the Wilsonian plan based 
on the idea of League supremacy and on 
the annexation policy of the British 
Dominions. As such the only powers of 
the League as Mandate is to give cer- 
tain supervision of the promotion of 
tutelage or protective functions for the 
interest of the peoples concerned. The 
actual Mandates are based on the agree- 
ments between the Principal Allied 
Powers and Associated Powers and thus 
it follows that dissolution of Mandates 
must follow the general rule of interna- 
tional law concerning the invalidation 
of Treaties—Contemporary Japan, To- 
kyo, June 1933.—P. B. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Activities of Japanese Nationals and 
Troops in Manchuria and Mongalia, The; 
by Shimpei Goto. 

After listing the “unhappy incidents” 
in Manchuria and attributing them to 
“certain officials in the Government or 
one high minister,’ Baron Goto con- 
cludes, “In order to establish a new for- 
eign policy, the present government 


should resign so the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions can be improved from the very 
roots.” —People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
May 16, 1933. 
America in the Sino-Japanese Conflict; by 
Eugene Chen. 
American interests require the active 
intervention of the United States in the 
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Far East to discharge her obligations to 
China under the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg Pact; to insure the 
national safety and security of the 
United States; and to restore American 
prosperity which can exist only in a 
régime of world peace. The realistic 
use of the war debts to force the codper- 
ation of other large powers in disarm- 
ing Japan is suggested.—People’s Trib- 
une, Shanghai, April 1, 1933. 


American Realism and the Rising Sun; by 
Nathaniel Peffer. 


An attempt by Mr. Peffer to get a 
clearer insight into and a solution of the 
complications in the Orient and Man- 
churia in particular by an attitude of 
“genuine realism” as opposed to the 
point of view of the “expert,” pseudo- 
idealism, and pseudo-realism. The major 
premise of this attitude is “we want no 
war .. . for the demonstrated reason 
nothing is settled by war.” However, 
this does not mean submission to Japan’s 
policy in Manchuria without protest. 
Instea@& “policy of long time pressure” 
should be brought to bear upon Japan. 
“The Japanese people will tame their 
militarists only when they have been 
convinced by recognizable evidence that 
their military establishment has become 
an instrument of aggression, not of de- 
fense.” He also develops the idea in 
connection with this that “Causes of 
war in the Far East cannot be elimi- 
nated until all powers lay self-denying 
ordinances against themselves in China.” 
—Asia, New York, May 1933.—P.B. 


Assembly Report on the Sino-Japanese 
Dispute. 


The report adopted by the Assembly | 


on February 24, 1933 recommends the 
evacuation of Manchuria by Japanese 
troops; the establishment of a govern- 
ment under the sovereignty of China 
but with a wide measure of autonomy 
and the settlement of other questions 
along the lines recommended by the 
Commission of Enquiry—Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations 
(Special Supplement), Geneva, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 


Pacific Affairs 


Bases of American Foreign Policy During 
the Past Four Years; by Henry 1, 
Stimson. 

This article is confined to the under. 
lying aims and purposes of the Hoover 
Administration in its foreign policies 
which have been particularly directed 
toward the organization of political sta- 
bility and world peace. These efforts 
have largely found their mainspring of 
purpose in the fundamental postulate 
that “the experience of the World War 
had produced among the civilized, and 
particularly the industrialized nations of 
the world, a definite turning point in 
the evolution of public opinion in respect 
to war... exemplified by the expression 
that it was ‘a war to end war’.”—For. 
eign Affairs, New York, April 1933. 


Britain’s Hand in Tibet; by Frank Good- 
win. 


An outline of the history of Great 
Britain’s relations with the Chinese de- 
pendency, Tibet, showing “The steps by 
which Britain gained herself the free 
hand which she has actually exercised in 
Tibet for the past twenty years, but 
which she has recently repudiated hav- 
ing ever aspired to.” The occasion for 
this denial by Great Britain was upon 
the report last February which stated 
Britain had agreed to give Japan a free 
hand in Manchuria in exchange for 
Britain’s having the same in Tibet. Mr. 
Goodwin develops the theme that Great 
Britain, in spite of her denials to the 
contrary, “now exercises as much con- 
trol over Tibet as is considered neces- 
sary for Imperial and commercial pur- 
poses, and protects the state from any 
assertion of Chinese (or other non-Brit- 
ish) authority,” and this in spite of the 
fact that “the Chinese Government has 
refused to officially recognize the alien- 
ation of ‘Tibet.”—People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, April 16, 1933.—P. B. 
Causes du Conflit Mandchou, Les; by K. K. 

Kawakami. 

The manifold causes underlying the 
Manchurian Conflict are outlined in 
their various aspects. Mr. Kawakami 
states that the economic situation of the 
Japanese population (especially in the 
Army) had become increasingly precari- 
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ous since the World War and as a reac- 
tion to the post-war “boom” period, 
both in Japan and in Manchuria. The 
explosion of September 1931 was the 
natural consequence of pent-up economic 
distress in both countries.—l’Esprit In- 
ternational, Paris, April 1, 1933.—A.R. 


China at the Crossroads; by Owen M. 

Green. 

China, responsible for the turmoil of 
the past eighteen months because of her 
own lawlessness, and dependent only on 
herself because of her disappointment at 
Geneva, is at the crossroads. Her recent 
trend toward an awakening of “the old 
China” is her hope. “Yet even if the 
changes visible are still no more than 
tendencies, they are on the right lines. 
The forces of disorder have undoubtedly 
received a check. A more sober spirit is 
visible in Nanking; the former wildly 
vaulting schemes have been toned down 
to more practicable aims; there are 
signs of what may be called a more gen- 
uinely Chinese mentality reasserting it- 
self."—Asiatic Review, London, April 
1933. 


Chinese Eastern Turkestan. 


There is special interest in Chinese 
Eastern Turkestan, or Sinkiang, because 
of its focal position between China, 
British India, and the Soviet Union. 
“Only the achievement of the domestic 
reconstruction on which the Chinese 
Government is at present engaged can 
be expected to provide the foundation 
for a full exercise of sovereignty over 
its most western province.”—Fort- 
nightly Memoranda, American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, April 27, 1933. 

Communist Movement in China, The; by 

T. A. Bisson. 

Communism in China from its ten- 
tative beginning in 1919, through its 
three-year period of collaboration with 
the Kuomintang from 1924 to its dras- 
tic suppression in 1927 has now reached 
its third stage, which has assumed major 
importance. “It has emerged as an in- 
digenous agrarian revolution, centered 
chiefly in the interior areas of south and 
central China, with its own military 


forces, political institutions, and eco- 
nomic and social objectives.”—Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, April 26, 
1933. 


Dispute Over C. E. R.; editorial. 


The controversy between Manchukuo 
and the Soviet Union over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is assuming serious pro- 
portions. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
is a joint enterprise between Manchu- 
kuo and the U.S.S.R. Since the rights 
owned by China in the railway have 
been transferred to Manchukuo the So- 
viets have been monopolizing the line 
in contravention of treaties. The pres- 
ent dispute over rolling stock is only a 
single phase of the whole question. 
Since the outbreak of the Manchurian 
troubles the Soviet have been drawing 
rolling stock into their own territory. 
Another factor in the dispute has been 
the practice of the Soviet authorities to 
run a freight service between the C.E.R. 
and the Trans-Baikal section of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. This is illegal, 
since the connection between the C.E.R. 
and the Trans-Baikal section has been 
officially closed since 1929. The Man- 
chukuo Government filed a protest with 
the Soviet management of the C.E.R. 
without results. The Soviet officials 
have agreed to a return of rolling stock 
when a formal demand that they be re- 
turned was accompanied by an order 
that Manchukuo guards sever the con- 
nection between the C.E.R. and the 
Trans-Siberian—In Japanese; Nichi 
Nichi, Tokyo, April 12, 1933.—S.U. 


Droits et Obligations des Etats-Unis dans 
le Conflit Sino-Japonais; by Eugene Chen. 


The United States must see to it that 
Japan is prevented from destroying the 
international system which is function- 
ing in the Far East and which is based 
to a certain extent on American doc- 
trines such as the “Open Door’ policy, 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg 
Pact. The responsibilities and rights of 
the United States in the issues involving 
Manchuria and perhaps other countries, 
subsequently, are defined by the author, 
who points out the danger of acceptance 
of Japan’s contention that the conquest of 
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Manchuria and the province of Jehol 
was a question of “life or death.” It is 
very difficult to induce the Japanese to 
emigrate and to settle in a Continent far 
removed from the sea. The insular char- 
acter of the population therefore favors 
expansion more toward Island posses- 
sions. The author contends that in In- 
dia Japan has found a trade outlet 
which has more than compensated her 
for the losses due to the Chinese boycott. 
Expansion of Japan’s trade with India 
will mean an increasing loss to China. 
Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 
April 14, 1933.—A.R. 


Five-Year Plan and the Regulation of the 
Labor Market in the U.S.S.R., The; un- 
signed. 


Until 1929 unemployment steadily in- 
creased in the Soviet Union. Since then, 
owing to the application of the Five- 
Year Plan, unemployment has disap- 
peared and there exists a growing short- 
age of industrial workers. The govern- 
ment has been obliged to replace its for- 
mer labor policy, designed to cope with 
an excessive drift of agricultural labor- 
ers to urban areas, with a policy which 
strives to increase labor productivity, to 
combat a high labor turnover, and to re- 
cruit new contingents of labor in accord- 
ance with the national needs. How suc- 
cessful these efforts will be remains prob- 
lematical.—ZJnternational Labour Re- 


view, Geneva, March 1933.—W.H.T. 


General Matsui Urges Asiatic League for 
Oriental Problems; by Iwane Matsui. 
The failure of the League of Nations 

in the Sino-Japanese dispute shows the 

futility of attempting to apply European 
measures to an Asiatic case. “Asiatics 
are more competent than Europeans to 


cope with situations arising in Asia, if , 


only they would try to solve them by 

themselves. . . . Japan is always extending 

codperation to China. It devolves upon 

China to codperate with Japan.”— 

Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 

11, 1933. 

**I Deplore the Continued Presence of the 
United States Fleet in the Pacific’’— 
Matsuoka; editorial. 

“This recent declaration by Yosuke 

Matsuoka, chief Japanese delegate to the 


Pacific Affairs 


League conference on the Manchurian 
Question, brings prominently to atten. 
tion the whole question of the close rela. 
tionship of armament discussions to the 
present situation in the Far East.” 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, May 
13, 1933. 


Isolation: An Obsolete Principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine; by John B. Whitton, 
When Monroe formulated his Doc- 

trine in 1823, national peace and secur- 

ity could best be obtained by a policy of 
almost complete isolation. Today, Pro- 
fessor Whitton points out, the “cause of 
national interest and the cause of world 
peace,” can best be served by a policy of 

“prudent but generous international col- 

laboration.” ‘Thus, although the policy 

of isolation cannot be longer adhered to, 
this new principle would not be at vari- 
ance with the counsels of Washington, 

Jefferson, and Monroe.—International 

Jonciliation, New York, May 1933. 

Japan and the Far-Eastern Problem; by 
Yosuke Matsuoka. 

A reassertion by the leader of the last 
Japanese delegation to the League of 
Nations of Japan’s attitude in the Far 
East.—Asiatic Review, London, April 
1933. 
Japan’s 

Nakano. 

Translated from the Diplomatic Re- 
view (Japanese) and dated March 5. 
Indeed a “patriotic outburst” in which 
the writer, spokesman for the Kokumin 
Domei (Adachi’s party) vigorously pro- 
claims “Japan’s wonderful position” and 
“attractive isolation” after neatly dis- 
patching Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia, and denouncing the 
“weak-kneed” policy of Japan’s “timid” 
senior statesmen.—Japan W eekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 27, 
1933. 


Japan’s Intrigues in China; unsigned. 
“In pursuance of her imperialistic de- 
signs, Japan has, ever since the establish- 
ment of the Republic, persistently aimed 
at perpetuating civil strife in China with 
a view to preventing China’s national 
unification and consolidation.” —People’s 


Tribune, Shanghai, May 16, 1933. 


Glorious Isolation; by Seigo 
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Japan’s Isolation Unlikely; editorial. 


Although Japan has formally with- 
drawn from the League with which she 
has cooperated during the past thirteen 
years, this does not mean that Japan’s 
foreign policy in the future will be one 
of isolation. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are non-League states, 
but they are not isolated. The interde- 
pendence of the states of the world is a 
fact and no country can hope to shut 
itself away and still develop. It is clear 
that after withdrawal there will be an 
increase in Japan’s relations with other 
countries. Withdrawal will also mark 
a new chapter in the history of Japanese 
diplomacy. It will lead to rejuvenation 
of foreign policy which has hitherto been 
stagnant and ineffectual.—In Japanese ; 
Asahi, Tokyo, March 28, 1933.—S.U. 


Japan’s Manchurian Adventure—A Year 

After; by Ching-chun Wang. 

A brief review of events in the Far 
East during the past year. Failure to 
settle the dispute in the spirit of the 
League Covenant, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Paris Pact will mean 
the loss of confidence in the collective 
system of maintaining peace and_ in- 
evitably lead to another war.—China 
Review, London, October-December 
1932.—P.S.B. 


Japanese-Soviet Parleys. 


A summary of official notes exchanged 
between the two governments in Decem- 
ber 1932 concerning the signing of a 
nonaggression pact.—Translation from 
Moscow IJzvestia, January 17.—Soviet 
Union Review, Washington, February 
1933. 

Japon se Prendra-t-il de Querelle Avec la 
Russie des Soviets? Le; by Wai Chiao- 
chia. 

Consideration of the issue whether 
or not Japan would seriously risk in- 
volvement with Soviet Russia, especially 
in view of the recent controversy over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. However, 
no decision may be expected until the 
Sino-Japanese Conflict has been regu- 
lated—Revue Nationale Chinoise, 


Shanghai, May 14, 1933. 


Japon se Retire de la Société des Nations, 
Le; by Roger Lévy. 

For the present the consequences of 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations can not be foreseen. It is to be 
expected that the entire question will lie 
dormant.—l’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
April 1, 1933. 

Japon se Retirera-t-il de la Société des 
Nations? Le; by Wai Chiao-chia. 
Reasons are expressed why Japan 

should not withdraw from the League. 

However, since the date of publication 

of this article, such has occurred and 

Japanese “jingoism,” here discussed by 

the author, has apparently been victori- 

ous.—Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shang- 


hai, February 14, 1933. 


Kolonien? by Colin Ross. 

The dependency of colonial activities 
on world politics and economics is out- 
lined by the author. He discusses the 
change of evaluation in colonies through- 
out the ages. He recalls how Great 
Britain in 1763 was more anxious to 
obtain the small island of Guadeloupe 
because of its sugar plantations rather 
than the vast barren expanses of Can- 
ada; or, how after the Napoleonic Wars 
Great Britain preferred South Africa to 
the Sunda Islands. Colonial possession 
does not, as it formerly did eo ipso pro- 
vide economic or population outlets for 
the mother country. The success of colo- 
nial enterprises is furthermore largely 
dependent on an_ intangible factor, 
namely the “pioneer spirit” such as 
inspired the New Englanders in their 
progress toward the West or the Scotch 
in Newfoundland. This spirit is not as 
strong today as of yore. The problem 
of native education is equally a moot one 
and as for the ideals which developed in 
the nineteenth century concerning the 
happiness and welfare of the natives it 
were better that European Powers 
should withdraw. Mr. Ross concedes 
that although recovery of certain colo- 
nial possessions (such as those in Africa) 
may do much to raise the morale of the 
people, Germany should not entertain 
false hopes of finding solution for her 
economic and population problems with 
the recovery of her colonial possessions, 
least of all those in the Pacific Area.— 
Geopolitik, Berlin, May 1933.—A.R. 
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League and the Club of Four, The; by 

Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

The mutual distrust of the nations 
and the enemies of world peace run 
counter to disarmament and neighborli- 
ness. It may fall to the lot of the Club 
of Four to try its hand.—Fortnightly 
Review, London, May 1933. 

League Report and Japan, The; by Hugh 

Latimer. 

Japan’s refusal to accept the Lytton 
Report made it useless to pursue fur- 
ther negotiations. An advisory com- 
mittee was created whose function it is 
to follow events and aid the members of 
the League in concerting any action they 
may be able to take among themselves 
and nonmembers.—Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, London, March 2, 1933. 

—P.S.B. 


Making Public Opinion; by Wickham 
Steed. 


Truth will out, and when the facts of 
the present world situation are exposed 
“they will find a nation unprepared to 
act upon them because its leaders have 
left it too long in a state of unthinking 
indifference.” — Fortnightly Review, 
London, May 1933. 


Manchukuo and Russia; editorial. 

“So long as a foreign or half-foreign 
railway runs across Manchuria there 
will always be the possibility of trouble.” 
—Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, April 20, 1933. 


Manchukuo and Soviet; by a Correspond- 
ent. 

A news letter that among other items 
refers to the attitude of the Russian 
Press on the transference of rolling 
stock of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
across the frontier into Soviet Russia. 
“It is quite clear that the robbery of 
property from the C. E. R. is being car- 
ried on by orders of the General Mana- 
ger, Mr. Rudy.” His removal is de- 
manded since his actions are causing 
strained relations between Japan and So- 
viet Russia at a time when “Moscow is 
offering to conclude a Non-aggression 
Pact with Japan and apparently wishes 
for peace in the Far East.”—North 
China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
April 26, 1933. 


Pacific Affairs 


Manchukuo’s Achievements Are Reviewed: 
unsigned. ‘ 
“For the first time in its history a rep- 

resentative Government is functioning 

in Manchuria... The only thing re. 
maining to be done is to have public 
officials elected by the franchise method.” 

Other notable achievements are the unj- 

fication of the currency; the organiza. 

tion of a modern budget system and g 

public audit; the maintenance of public 

order and public confidence ; the banning 
of anti-foreignism; the promotion of 
trade; the extension of means of commy- 
nication ; the promotion of education and 
social . welfare, and the establishment 
of justice—Manchuria Daily News 

(Monthly Supplement), Dairen, April 

1, 1933. 

Manchuria: A Warning to America; by 
Nathaniel Peffer. 

“Two items stand out in such a reck- 
oning. First: America, while clinging 
to the fiction of isolation from Europe, 
has become definitely, alarmingly, and 
perhaps inextricably involved in Asia. 
Second: The promise of control of war 
by international machinery has proved 
illusive. For, despite the concurrent 
ceremonials of League of Nations meet- 
ings, international commissions, invoca- 
tions of peace pacts, and the ‘technic of 
peace by conference,’ Japan has acted 
as it would have acted before 1914. It 
wanted Manchuria and has taken it. 
The League of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact might as well not have been— 
Harper's Magazine, New York, Feb- 
ruary 1933. 

Nationalitatenproblem in der Sowjetunion, 
Das; by Jurij Semjonow. 

Points toward the doctrines of Lenin 
and of Stalin which have led to a solu- 
tion of the problem of nationalities in 
Soviet Russia. A political system has 
been created in which national self-de- 
termination goes alongside the principles 
of dictatorship. — Geopolitik, Berlin, 
May 1933. 

Need for Leadership, The; editorial. 

At no time has Japan’s position been 
more difficult than it is now. In Japan’s 
foreign relations there has been no sug- 
gestion of a policy to be adopted after 
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withdrawal. In the field of domestic 
affairs things are equally unsatisfactory. 
The Diet has approved the enormous 
budget for the next fiscal year, but there 
i; nothing to indicate that the Govern- 
ment will be able to cope with the situa- 
tion arising from the execution of a 
budget balanced by huge loan issues. 
The Sino-Japanese situation shows no 
signs of improvement. The policy of the 
United States in the Far East will not 
benefit Japan. Japan’s immediate prob- 
lem is to adjust internal conditions, but 
her leaders are incompetent and unable 
to formulate a constructive policy; the 
people are without leadership. In the 
present world no country can long exist 
in isolation; it is up to the Government, 
which decided to withdraw from the 
League, to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility for withdrawal and cope with 
the situation which has arisen as a result 
of withdrawal—In Japanese; Hochi, 
Tokyo, March 24, 1933.—S.U. 


Pacifying of Manchuria, The; by Tokuzo 

Komai. 

Translated from Chuo Koron, the 
article describes the political condition 
and military activities in Manchuria 
since the Manchurian outbreak. Mr. 
Komai, who was in the Kwantung army 
at the time of the outbreak, has subse- 
quently been made Privy Councillor to 
Manchukuo. — Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, February 23, 1933. 


Préparatifs de Guerre du Japon; by Wai 

Chiao-chia. 

An estimation of the expected rela- 
tions of “Japanized Manchuria” to 
Soviet Russia and China.—Revue Na- 
tionale Chinoise, Shanghai, March 14, 
1933. 


Probléme Mongol, Le; by Joseph Castagné. 

In this first of a series of articles the 
author, who is an expert in the affairs of 
Asiatic Russia and Turkish Asia, pre- 
sents in a comprehensive outline the 
background of the present controversy in 
Manchuria which he dates from 1911- 
1912. He traces briefly the history of 
the Mongols from the days of Genghis 
Khan in the XIII century to the Russo- 
Mongolian Treaty of 1912. Subsequent 
to that date and until 1915 there was 


intense competition between the Russians 
and the Chinese for trade priority in 
Outer Mongolia. Japanese influence 
was not strongly felt till after the revo- 
lution of 1917 in Russia which led to a 
loss of Russian influence throughout the 
Far East. Japan at this time proposed to 
unite the Mongol tribes from Lake Bai- 
kal to Tibet in an attempt to create an 
independent Mongol state. However, in 
1924 the ruler of this territory, the “liv- 
ing Buddha,” Khoutoukhta, was assas- 
sinated and the National Assembly of 
Mongolia adopted a new constitution. 
The Soviets regained influence, and, al- 
though not actually a member of the 
U.S.S.R., Outer Mongolia has now 
many ties linking her to the Soviet 
Union. Japanese influence is predomi- 
nant in Inner Mongolia and has led to 
the formation of the state of Manchu- 
kuo.—l’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, April 1, 
1933.—A.R. 


Problems of National Defense; by Wang 

Ching-wei. 

“To reach the goal of national salva- 
tion we must therefore put up the most 
determined resistance against the Japa- 
nese aggression and exterminate Com- 
munist banditry while simultaneously 
carrying out our programme of district 
autonomy and introducing the other 
necessary reforms.’”—People’s Tribune, 


Shanghai, May 1, 1933. 


Reconnaissance de 1’état Mandchou par 
le Japon et la Protestation de la Chine. 
Context of the agreement signed be- 

tween Japan and Manchukuo on Sep- 

tember 15, 1932, in Hsinking; Declara- 
tion of the Japanese Government on 

September 15, 1932, and other impor- 

tant diplomatic documents bearing on 

recognition of the independence of Man- 
chukuo and China’s protest thereof.— 

Revue du Pacifique, Paris, October 15, 

1932. 

Road to National Salvation, The; by Wang 
Ching-wei. 

The way out of China’s difficulties is 
to promote and foster productive enter- 
prises, and then to apply this productive 
power to military purpose.—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, April 1, 1933. 
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Self-Rule in Korea; editorial. 

The system of provincial self-govern- 
ment was enforced in Korea on April 1, 
1933. The system of autonomy for towns 
and villages was enforced by the Govern- 
ment General on December 1, 1930, and 
a similar system for large cities went 
into effect on June 1, 1931. The latest 
action was based on satisfactory results 
obtained in the previous experiments. 

The government of the Korean Penin- 
sula has gone through many stages. At 
the time of annexation, provincial magis- 
trates were appointed and the authority 
of local police was left with the gendar- 
merie commanders. The World War 
brought about a change in this system. 
The provincial magistrates were re- 
named and called provincial governors 
in 1919, and the authority of local police 
transferred to them from the gendar- 
merie. This step was accompanied by 
many minor changes in the administra- 
tive system. 

When the late Marshal Count Tera- 
uchi was appointed Governor General of 
Korea, many changes were made which 
advanced the standard of administra- 
tion. Count Terauchi’s successor, Mar- 
shal Count Takamichi, was less success- 
ful and it was during his rule that the 
extensive riots, later termed the Mansei 
Agitation, of 1919 occurred. Under 
Admiral Viscount Saito, the present 
Prime Minister, the territory was ruled 
on the principles of culture and peace 
and not militarism. It was at this time 
that a real basis was laid for ultimate 
self-rule. 

The promulgation of provincial self- 
rule signifies a certain amount of success 
in our administration of Korea, although 


steps to be taken in the future must be 


carefully considered at a time when the 
Koreans are clamoring for universal 
suffrage and greater independence.—In 
Japanese; Nichi Nichi, Tokyo, April 5, 
1933.—S.U. 


Sinkiang, China’s New Dominion; by 

Frank Godwin. 

The partition of China proceeds apace 
while diplomats talk about brotherhood 
and the establishment of a new order. 
Tibet now maintains her “independ- 
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ence,” “thanks to Britain’s intervening 
against China’s dispatch of troops” ani 
Outer Mongolia is only held as a join: 
Sino-Russian protectorate. And now 
“Whatever there may be of exaggeration 
or speculation in the various reports 
which have appeared, the conclusion 
seems to be inescapable that howeve; 
real the misgovernment against which 
the Sinkiang Moslems have risen in re. 
volt, an outside hand has been at work.” 
—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, May 16 
1933. 


Sino-Japanese Diplomatic Relations, 1879. 

1894; by T. F. Tsiang. 

Because of the many conflicts between 
China and Japan during the past sixty 
years, and particularly because of the 
present Manchurian controversy, it is 
difficult to remain unprejudiced and im- 
partial in a study of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. Thus the author remarks on his 
own study, “In writing it I have tried to 
exhaust the Chinese material, every piece 
of which, in so far as it is relevant, has 
been critically examined. The very fact 
that I use predominantly Chinese sources 
prevents me from drawing final conclu- 
sions, for the other parties concerned de- 
serve equal consideration.” The letters, 
documents, and movements of the vari- 
ous diplomats are traced by the author 
in “this simple narrative’ as he calls his 
work, which falls into six divisions: 
1) The First Treaty between China and 
Japan, 1870-’73; 2) The Formosan Epi- 
sode, 1874; 3) The Liuchiu Contro- 
versy, 1877-’81; 4) Korea: China Seek- 
ing a Policy, 1870-’82; 5) Korea, The 
Storms of 1882 and 1884; 6) Korea: 
Chinese Ascendancy, 1885-’'94.—Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, Pei- 
ping, April 1933.—P.B. 

Some Observations on the Kuomintang; 
by Chen Kung-po. 

After touching on the shortcomings 
and inactivity of the Party and pointing 
out some defects in the Central Parts 
Organization, Mr. Chen concludes, 
“We are in the midst of a Party crisis, 
which not only affects the future of the 
Party, but in this time of national emer- 
gency, the very future of the nation. To 
solve our troubles, both of the Party and 
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the Nation, we must be united as a na- 

tion in a common national struggle, 

eradicating all our shortcomings and 
sinking all our political differences.” — 

People's Tribune, Shanghai, May 16, 

1933. 

Soviet-Japanese Dispute Over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway; by Edward Bing- 
shuey Lee. 

To get at the bottom of the dispute 
one must go back to history to find out 
who owns the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Whether the present dispute is simply 
“sabre rattling” or is leading to actual 
warfare, it vitally affects conditions of 
the entire Far East—Chinese Republic, 
Shanghai, May 6, 1933. 

Tariff Legislation and International Rela- 
tions; by Philip G. Wright. 

The nations of the world, in the 
League of Nations Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact, have solemnly pledged 
themselves not to resort to war as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
But, in the past decade, ‘‘an increasingly 
aggressive protectionism” has operated 
to make the keeping of these pledges an 
impossibility. Tariffs are no longer 
matters of purely domestic concern; to 
foreign nations they ‘‘may have all the 
devastating effect of an invading army.” 
The American tariff of 1930, signed 
over the protests of 1000 American 
economists and the diplomatic represen- 
tations of 36 nations, has disrupted pro- 
duction in many countries and stimu- 
lated retaliatory measures which have 
further added to the general dislocation 
of trade. Japanese ‘‘acts of violence” in 
China have been incited in part by recent 
tariff legislation of China and the 
United States. If nations are really de- 
sirous of maintaining permanent peace 
“tariff making must be made subject to 
international law.”—American  Eco- 
nomic Review, Menasha, Wisconsin, 


March, 1933.—W.H.T. 


Third Round-Table Conference, The; by 

Hugh Molson. 

A general report read at the meeting 
of the East India Association by Mr. 
Hugh Molson, of the numerous discus- 
sions and recommendations of the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference in 


London. ‘The Conference shows there 
is still a large fund of mutual good-will 
and understanding between India and 
Britain, out of which it should be pos- 
sible to build up a new Constitution, 
satisfying at once the political aspira- 
tions of India and the prudence of Great 
Britain.”—Asiatic Review, London, 
April 1933. 

True Meaning of Manchuria, Tie; un- 

signed. 

Editorials from two of Japan’s most 
popular intellectual magazines, the Ori- 
ental Economist (Toyo Keizai Shimpo) 
and the Diamond, are translated here. A 
great national movement, as yet un- 
named seems to have been the cause be- 
hind all the collisions and disturbances 
in the Far East, and it is a question 
whether the Japanese themselves know 
the real meaning of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. Both editorials make clear the 
point that it would be incorrect to 
attribute the present situation merely to 
surface manifestations. 

Oriental Economist: “But what con- 
stitutes the keynote of the whole affair 
is neither feudal ideas, nor capitalism, 
nor imperialism, but what is beyond 
imperialism. . . . The real crux of the 
question lies not in such matters located 
abroad, but in factors within the coun- 
try.” Diamond: “It is mainly due to 
the Fascist tendency which has raised its 
head through the economic depression 
and the Manchurian affair.” — Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
March 16, 1933.—E.N. 

Une Année de Guerre non Déclarée; by 

J. Em. Lemiére, 

Lengthy review of FE. Bing-shuey 
Lee’s recently published book entitled 
“One Year of the Japan-China Unde- 
clared War and the Attitude of the 
Powers” (Shanghai, 1933).—Revue Na- 
tionale Chinoise, Shanghai, March 14, 
1933. 


Vélkerbund im Mandschureikonfiikt, Der. 

A brief survey of the role of the 
League of Nations in the attempt to 
reach a peaceful settlement of the Man- 
churian dispute. Excerpts from docu- 
mentary material and from editorials in 
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several of the leading newspapers of 
Germany and other European countries 
are attached. — Zeitspiegel, Berlin, 
March 5, 1933. 

Wer Beherrscht die Nordmandschurei? by 

Siegfried Warneck. 

Survey of the political situation in 
North Manchuria since granting of 
independence to the state of Manchukuo 
on September 15, 1932. Especial con- 
sideration is given to the railway line 
problem, which is further elucidated by 
means of a map.—Geopolitik, Berlin, 
March 1933. 

Why Has the Peace Machinery Failed? 
by Frederick V. Field. 

The peace machinery has failed in the 
Manchurian conflict because “the funda- 
mental causes of the controversy lay in 
the domestic affairs primarily of Japan, 
secondarily of China, and to a much 
smaller extent in the domestic affairs of 
European countries and the United 
States; and because the existing peace 
machinery is not directed towards the 
control or elimination of these domestic 
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origins.” A comprehensive scientific 
treatment of the fundamental causes of 
the controversy between Japan and 
China by the Acting Research Secretar 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations — 
Friend, Honolulu, March 1933. 


Will Japan Don the Fascist Black Shirto— 
by Hugh Byas. 

Japan caught between her own rap- 
idly rising population and the crisis from 
which capitalism is suffering finds within 
herself certain Fascist trends and a ten. 
dency toward a return to the old Parlia. 
mentary system.—Asia, New York 


March 1933. 
World and Japan, the; editorial. 


The acute tension between the world 
and Japan is nearing a disastrous explo- 
sion. The world has a solution, but 
Japan alone turns a deaf ear. If the 
League cannot do further than to voice 
the sentiments of the world against 
Japanese imperialism, then Great Brit- 
ain must take the initial step toward an 
arms embargo on Japan.—Economist 
London, February 25, 1933. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free transportation to overseas conference members for use immediately before 


and after the sessions. 


Paciric AFFAIRS 


In compliance with orders from the U. S. Postal Administration we are 
oblized to alter the numeral series for Paciric Arrairs, Volume VI, beginning 
with the present issue and for the duration of the period of bimonthly frequency. 
For convenience, however, the old numeral series will appear in parenthesis in 
order to avoid confusion in library filing. The double issues for the remainder of 
Volume VI will continue to carry two-month titles, but a single number. 


MemeersHip News LEtTrer 


Supplementary to the bimonthly Paciric Arrairs the Editorial Department 
is sending out each month to National Councils of the Institute a supply of mimeo- 
graphed News Letters for members, containing strictly organizational news. The 
first Letter was issued in May, and the second in June. 


AUSTRALIAN REORGANIZATION 


Attention is called to the changes in Australian official Institute personnel as 
appearing on the back page of PaciFic AFFairs. National Headquarters have been 
transferred from Melbourne to Sydney, and a new Secretary is in charge. Hon. 
F. W. Eggleston retains his position on the Pacific Council, but Prof. A. H. 
Charteris, of the University of Sydney, is the new President of the Federal Council 
in Australia. 
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